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HE foUimiitig Sheets 
were I he ProduB of 
fame leifure Hours 
in the Country^ a- 
hout Twenty Years 
ago. Tiey were written in 
the Tear 1709, and mt tran- 
fcrihed till the latter End of 
the next Summer-, as the 
Reader will find by feveral 
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Pcijfages up and down^ which 
will clear the l^imey and 
Jave the Critics the Trouble 
of making any Mijlakes iti 
their ConjeSiures. For want 
of fuch Informations^ or from 
the Lofs of them^ Learned 
Men have been at a World 
of Pains in fettling the Date 
of many excellent Pieces^ and 
have differed vafly from one 
another^ not only in a Day^ 
or a Months but eveit^ in a 
Yearly nay^ foinetimes in two 
or three. But I have al^ 
ways objervedy that they dif 
agree moft^ where they differ 
leaf \ the nearer they come 
to one another^ the clofer is 

the 
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■ 

the Engagement ; and the Cri^ 
tical War is always hottejiy 
when there is nothing between 
them. 

I hope the Readers will 
he fo candid^ as not to expeSi 
what they do not firid\ for 
I am very Jenfibhy from the 
better judgment of Mankind^ 
that they will he under a 
Jlrange Temptation to blame 
fuch a Work as this^ for lay- 
ing down Rules without giv^ 
ing Examples \ and I mufl 
owny it does not feem eafy 
for me to excufe fo great an 
Omiffton^ when I might at 
once^ with the Trouble o?ily 
of Tranfcribing^ have enlar^ 
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ged the Booky adorned th^ 
Worky and diverted the cour- 
teous Reader, 

Duty perhapSy I had a Mind 
to be the firji Modern that 
ever compofed a Piece of this 
Nature without the Pomp of 
Rotations j and fince I did 
not fee the Necejity of it, I 
was willing to avoid all Of- 
tentation of J. earning. Tul- 
\y is very fparing in Rota- 
tions. Mofi that he ufeth 
are to fhew the Force and 
Varyings of ASiion and EJo- 
cution^ rather than the Rules 
of .Writings except when be 
quotes himjelfy which is next 
to not quoting at allj and the 

worfi 
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'worfl Way of producing Ex- 
amples in the World Ari- 
ftotlc'5 Way is dry and formaly 
and Longinus, 'mho hath re- 
corded fome of the ntofi beau- 
tiful Pajfages of the Greek 
Authors in hi$ Treatife of Sub- 
lime^ could not have been un- 
derfill without them, I have 
dwelt d only m general Rules ^ 
without defcending into the 
Provinces of the Gramma' 
ridn and Rhetorician^ and per- 
haps if any Body is plea fed 
to tryy he will hardly find it 
pra&icable to illuflrate theft 
Rules by Examples, 

The Rules I have given, 
are the Refult of a Thoufand 
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others^ the AbftraEi and E/-^ 
fence of Grammar^ Rhetoric^ 
and Logic \ and the Efcam- 
pies of a perfeB Style are to 
be taken from the beft j4u^ 
thors in general^ ' not from any 
feparate Rotations. Tully. 
and Quintilian' do frequent'- 
ly commend the illujirious 
TVr iters they mention for their 
fever al Excellencies^ and pro- 
pofe them as Standards in ge- 
neral for the feveral Ways 
of Writing they were dijlin^ 
guijhed in I but they never 
defend to Particulars^ nor 
fupport their Opinions by for- 
mal Citations j for that they 

refer 
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refer themf elves to every Mans 
"Tajie and Judgment. 

If we confider others^ who 
have delivered any Rules of 
Writings we Jhall find^ the 
Examples they produce^ are 
in minuter Matters to explain 
the Terms and Signification 
of the lower Rules y which re- 
late to Grammar and Rhe- 
tor ic^ to the Art and Mecha^ 
nifm of Writing. But where 
they treat in Generals^ as I 
have done^ they never illuf- 
irate their Rules by Exam- 
pies. Quintilian'j Injlitution 
is full of iluotationSy for the 
firji nine Boohs in which he 
treats his SuhjeB as a Rhe- 

A 5 toriciarij 
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ioridm, hut in the three lofty 
efpecially the twelfths where 
be rifes from Particulars to 
more general CmfiderattmSy 
we hardly have one Citation* 
7'he Examples he brings for* 
ABion and Pronunciatim iti 
the eleventh Book, are of ano- 
ther Kind, greatly differing 
from Authoritie$. And the 
fame may be ohferved- of Tul<- 
iy in his general Rules of Ora^ 
tory. Tfo body produces Ex- 
amples of consent Writers 
hy particular ^^otations, and 
the fever al Rules I have given 
for the Idiom, Purity ^ Plain- 
tiefsy and Decorations of Speech^ 
6cc. cannot he farther illu- 

flrated 
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/ifc..^.. :.y any Pajfages from 
-/..:../-; /;/' \L'e have na- 
i:t.,., S/::i:i:s of f6e/e Things^ 
^/..i. :./'; c^Iy fat them off 
L^ / T . ^:h:7 the fencer al Ways 
u, r/Vv;//>/7 a/ainfi them. 

Rules /peak them/elves ; 
they draijD the Piciure of Na^ 
ture^ a7id grce us fare Crite- 
rions of an Original in every 
Performance. I am very cer» 
iav2^ the World had feen the 
fairefl Draughts before any 
fettled Rides '-Juire given ; ar.d 
perhaps the Works of the 
Learned have been more nr- 
maly but net fnon c^mEi, 
fince ?4en "jcrcti acc^rdtK? ty 

A 6 "At:, 
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Art. For thofe who jirji pre-* 
fcribed the Rules^ of Writings 
did not take Nature Jiripped 
and naked for their Copy^ but 
they looked upon her as fhe 
was drejfed and adorned by 
her Adorers : "They took off in- 
deed alt falfe Colours^ but al- 
lowed her a little Painty and 
'were content fhe fhould be fet 
out like any Lady^ provided 
her Dreffers did not fpoil her 
7iative Beauty. They formed 
their Rules upon the Model 
of the befl W^riters\ they 
. were fo artful as to conceal 
their Art^ and while they 
feemed to prefcribe to others^ 
they were only Copiers them- 

felves. 
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f elves. But after they had 
fixed the Standard^ they were 
fure every Writer would he 
brought to their Bar ; a?jd as 
the firfi admirable Copies of 
Nature gave them a Founda- 
tion for their Rules ^ they knew 
every good Genius would 
write and judge by Nature^ 
whether any Rules had been 
fet or no. And perhaps^ (for 
I love to doubt in Matters of 
fo hazardous ConjeEiure ) if 
the Rules had not been given^ 
we had been troubled with 
many fewer Writers ; for then 
thofe who had not Nature for 
their Rule^ could have had 
no Rule at all. But now 

how 
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how many Scriblers are there 
who ohferve^ the Ruky and 
negkEi the Meanings and 
sfiohat Number of Pedants do 
we meet with^ that keep to 
the Letter^ and lofe the Spi^ 
ritf 

J wont pretend to anfwer 
my Want of Method \ per-^ 
haps I have obferved it^ though 
/ feem to negle0 it. Nor 
Jhall I need any Apology for 
the Style and Manner 1 have 
ufed^ which the graver Cri- 
tics will cenfure as too light 
and juvenile for one of my 
Profejfwn. But I was mf 
writing to my felf mr to the 
grave and learned^ but to a 

young 
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jfCitng Nobleman cf fprightly 
PartSf and a lively Imagina- 
ti<fn* My Bufimfs was to 
f^ngage his Attention^ and give 
the Piece fuch Colmr^i as 
m^uld Jlrike his Fancy, jM^ 
J am very glad that while I 
ivrote to a Tmth^ 1 could 
write fomething like a Youths 
§nly tempering the Brisknefs 
ef Thought with the Sedate 
nefs of Judgment. 

What I wiped might he 
performed by the fineji Wits 
upon the ancient Authors., / 
hav$ ^ith inexpreffdfk Plea- 
fure feen accomplijhed ify the 
admirable Critic upon Million. 
And if Mr, Steel, and bis 

Friendsy 
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Friends^ would do the fame- 
yujfice to Horace, Homer, 
and Virgil, or any celebra- 
ted Names in Antiquity^ we 
might hope to read them in a 
brighter Lights and perufe 
T^en T^houfand Glories^ which 
lie covered under the modern 
Way of Illufiration. 

Tully, who hath given us 
thofe excellent Books of Ora- 
tors^ and Oratory^ was him- 
felf the greateji Orator. If 
Horace had fwt been a7t ex^ 
cellent Poety he had never 
been an admirable Critic. 
The beft Performers are the 
befi jfudges in every Art^ and 
the ingenious Author of the 

Effay 
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Eflay upon Criticifm, demon" 
Jirates the yujinefs of his 
Remarks^ by the Goodnefs of 
his Writing. ' The true Spirit 
of Criticifm feems to revive. 
My Lord Rofcommon, and 
the prefentj with the late 
Duke of Bucks, opened the 
Scene in King Charles the 
Second's Time^ but it foon clo^ 
fed again \ and nothing was 
done hut in a dry^ formal 
Way^ except by Dryden, who 
at once gave the beji Rules j 
and broke them in fpight of 
his own Knowledge^ and the 
Rehearfal. His Prefaces are 
many of them admirable up- 
on Dramatic Writings he 

bad 
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bad fame piculiar Notio). 
which he maintains with gret 
Addrefs \ but his yudgment 
difputed Points is of left 
Pyeight and Value^ becaufe 
the Inamjlancy of his Temper 
did run into his "thoughts^ and 
mixed with the CotiduB of 
his Writings., as well as his 
Life. 

The frefent Age feemeth 
to be horti for carrying Criti- 
cifm to its highefl Pilch and 
PerfeBion, We have feen 
many admirable Pieces in the 
Jingle Papers, which have 
been publip'd of late Tears, 
preferable to Volumes of your 
flanch, formal Critics. Many 
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ingenious Hands have con- 
curred to re/cue it from Pe- 
dantry^ Dulnefsy and Ill-na- 
ture. It is no longer a dry^ 
four^ verbal Study^ but clainu 
eth a Place among the folit- 
efi Parts of Learning A 
Critic Jhould lift up bis Head 
with an eafy^ cbearful Airy 
and not be dijiinguifhed^ as 
the Tribe hath generally beeny 
by the Wrinkles of his Brow^y 
hut as Men of Candor and 
Ingenuity ought to be^ by the 
good Nature^ Freedom^ and 
Opennefs of his Countenance^ 
Critics are apt to talk in a 
fuperciliousy magijierial Way^ 
fo obtrude their Sentiments on 

the 
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the TVorld^ and maintain eve^ 
ry Jingular Opinion with Stiff-^ 
nefs and ill Manners. But 
if they would /often the Rigor 
of their Pen^ and offer their 
Notions in a modefl affable 
Addrefsy their Civility and 
CoMplaifance would take off 
thofe Prejudices^ . with which 
Pride and Pofitivenefs are 
generally entertained. The late 
Edition of Horace is the finejl 
and greatejl Piece of Cri'- 
ticifm that was ever writ- 
ten on any Cla[fic\ and if 
the moji learned DoBor had 
been a more popular Writer^ 
the TVorld I believe would 
have admired feveral Paffd- 

ges 
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gu they endeavmir to cxfbdc 2 
And more Tixts had hea ac- 
knowledged admiraidx refto- 
red^ ^ fome had nia iecn 
magifieriailj vkruded. 
' ff^bat a polite Critic mm 
^ if he plcafes^ and in how 
different en Afpea Criticijm 
appears^ ^hen formed hy Mai 
of Parts and Fire^ we mar 
fx in the three Volumes tf 
Dr. Trapps PndefiioDes Poe- 
ticae. A JVork that car^ 
not be enough commended^ 
whether 'soe ccnfider the Curi- 
ou/nefs of his Ohfer^ations^ 
the yujiiufs of his Remarks^ 
the Truth and Importance cf 
his JRuleSj the Aptnefs and 

Beauty 
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i^, wh are the beji PFriters^ 
in if J we may partly, conceive, 
from the new Prope/al for 
afcertaining the BritiQi Tongue^ 
and fi:>cing the Standard of 
it. And whenever a Work 
of that Public Spirit Jkall 
be U7tdertakeny and fupported 
by the greateji and ableji 
Hands i?\ the Kingdom^ I will 
promife myfelf to fee our 
Language rival the Strength 
and Eloquence of the Roman 

DiEiion. 

If I had feen my Lord 
LanfdowneV Poems in one 
View^ I might have formed 
a jujier Idea of the Great'* 
nefs of his Genius^ and the 

Delive- 
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l^didaeyjff his Wit\ -For.'mheH 
^t'fbriiie thefe Sheets^ they lay 
dijferfed up and down in the 
Mi/cellanieSy but fome kind 
fiand hath affembled the fiat- 
terid'^ars^ and added another 
jLyre to the Cohfiellatiom. 

Per,haps^ the GharaSiers I 
hzve drawn of our ^oji cele- 
brated Poets) "Hijforians and 
)Divi»iSi wt/l-yiot'- be agreed 
in by alt ; and therefore^ fo 
various is the Judgment of 
Mankindy I fufferd that 
Piece "-'to' ^-with fome Re- 
luBahW._^ 'All I ^dn Jay for 
fny felf is, that I have conji- 
dered very^ carefully the. Dif- 
tiff&loff' of their Charaffers, 

a ; and 
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and if I am not mflaj^ i^ 
tbaty I am fur e I have faid^ fio 
tnore of fhm, than tbey eU-- 
ferve. 

_. Jf 1 have advaneed atim 
fingular Q^inioni, I Jhall^^ 
ready eithru give them up^ 
or give my, Reafans for them ; 
for^ however I may diff^f ih 
my Notions from the Herd of 
Critics and Comment Bt^rsy / 
fball always be ambitious tQ 
think with the politer^ and more 
candid part of Mankind*... And 
agreeably to this JOecl^rationt 
J hav^ a^Aid in this. Editipfti 

The Additions mufi anfwer 
for themfelves., for I dont card 
to etdargi^\tb^s prefofe^ a^y 

A D V E R- 



ADVERTISEMENT 

T O T H I S 

■ 

Fifth Edition. 

ft 

THE Public havepaid fb juft a Regard 
tx) the Merit of this Performance, and 
the Abilities of the Author, that we can 
add nothing to it on this Head : The fe- 
deral Editions it went through under the 
Author's Infpeftion are a convincing 
Proof : And the Demand ftill continuing, 
tho' the Book was grown fcarce, gives us 
all the Reafbn to believe that a new Edi- 
tion will be very acceptable to the Public, 
as well as the following ihort Account of 
the Author, c«raftcd from that which his 
Son has prefixed to a pofthumous Volume 
of Sermons publiflied ip 1 748 : Dr. Henry 
FeUon was born, February 3, 1679, in 
St. Martinis in the Fields, Middlefexy and 
at a proper Age was fent to JVeftrkthl 
j^^ School, under the Care of ihiiwrtA 
Maflcr Dr. Bmbyy whei;e he^ madt Tiicft 
Improvements as might juflly ht expeftcd 
from the natural Abilities he was poflefied 
of, and the Affiftance of fo fuperior ft 

a 2 Teacher. 
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I 

Teacher. He compleated this Part of his 
Education under Dr. fValkef"^ Matter of 
the Cbarterboufe School, than whom none 
knew better how to improve the Art of 
Teaching, and to apply it to the particu- 
lar Genius of his fcveral Scholars. From 
thence he was admitted Commoner in 
Edmund-Hall^ Oxford^ under the Care of 
Mr. Af/V/i, afterwards Bifl^op of Water- 
ford. In 1709 he was made Domeftick 
Chaplain to the then Duke, of Rutland^ 
for the Ufe of whofe Grandfon, the pre- 
fcnt Duke, he wrote his Diflcrtation on 
the Claffics. In 1722, on the Death of 
Dr. Pearfon^ he s was admitted Principal 
of Edmund'Hallj and died on the firft of 
Marcbj 1739, aged fixty-one. 

Whoever reads this, or any of his Com- 
pofitions, will find him to be a perfedt Ma- 
iler of the Eng/ijb Language, both in its 
Purity and Strength. His Style was clear, 
accurate and expreflive; and, \^ith the ut- 
mo^ Propriety, fuited to the Subjedt he 
treated of, therefore majeftick and elevated 
on proper Occafions. Elegance, Strength 
and Spirit were juftly united, and mutual- 
ly contributed to each others Beauty. In 
a Word, be was a fincere Chriftian, an 

excellent 
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excellent Scholar, and a compleat Gentle- 
man. 

For young Gentlemen, either at School 
or the Univerfity, this Piece feems 
more peculiarly calculated, to enable them 
to form a proper Judgment of theOaflics, 
and to read them with Pleafure and Im- 
provement. This Def:gn has been lately 
farther purfued, by a Gentleman who has 
juft publilhed Objervations on the Greek 
' jW Roman ClafficSy in a Series of Letters 
to a young Nobleman, The Juftnefs and 
Propriety of his Remarks, and the Livc- 
linefs. Elegance and Per fpicuity with which 
. they are written, cannot fail of pleafing 
the Public, and ftrongiy recommend them 
to the Reader's Perufal, who will find his* 
Time agreeably and judicioufly employed 
in a proper Attention to this ingenious 
Performance. Thefe two Pieces are in- 
deed neceflary for every Gentleman, wha 
would read the Claflics with a View to 
underftand their Beagdes and make them 
really ufeful to him. And, to render this 
Branch of Study perfedkly compleat, the 
Biographia Clajica, or tie Lives of tb$ 
Greek ^iriRoman C/zj^j, in two Volumes^ 
by. the late ingenious Mr. Lewis ^ (hould 



ADX'ERTISEMENT. 

Ih9 (lilttcti i who has, from the feveral Au« 
tfuHs of Antiquity, with great Judgment 
(liul In{j;tnuity, iclo^ted the remarkable 
Ihciilcnis or their Lives, and thereby frc* 
i|iic*iuly ilhillnual many obfcure Pa(Iages 
in cheir Wi icings, and thole of their Con- 
u-mj oraries. 'I'hc Ufefulncfs of this 
Work, CO all who pcrufe any of theClaf. 
ikal Writers, rnuli be feen at the firfl: 
View I and the Entertainment it will ^ye 
the Reader, makes it unnccefTary to 
fay more in its Recommendation. The fo 
cund I'Zdition of this laft Work has re^ 
ceived to many Improvements, as to ren* 
der the tirft 1' dition of litde Value. 

Whoever will give himfclf the Plcafurfc 
of perufing this, and the two before-men- 
tioned fmall Treatifes, cannot fail of ac^ 
quiring a true Reliih for thofe elegant 
Authors of Antiquity we generally call 
C/(i^cs I who will not only entertain, but 
improve him in his Studies, and always: 
afford him a rational and pleafit^ Amufe- 
nient in his leifure Hours. 

To Members of Parliament, and the 
Gentlemen of the Bar, in particular, 
they are abfolutely neceflary : To others 
they arc generally ufefuJ, and ever enter-. 
tainiiig. THE 
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Advertifement. 



TT Did not think it neceflary to 
J^ trouble the World with any 
Reafons why I fent thefe Sheet3 
abroad, fo long after they had been 
written, and efpecially as they were 
publifli'd in the Firft Edition with 
the Charadcrs of many Divines 
then living 5 but I find my fclf ob- 
Ug'^d to give fome Account of the 
JVJattcr now, fince I have been 
charg^'d with leaving fome Charac- 
ters out of the laft Edition, from 
Partiality or Diflike to their Per- 
fons. 

If I could ever ad upon fuch 
bafe and mean Principles, or had 
any Diflike to any Pcrfon whatever, 

I had 



ADVEilTI&EMENT^ . 
I bad nevier mentioned him SiViiiS^. 

was oblig'd to pablifh die Book, 

as it was, to prev:ent its Publica-J^ 

tionfrom a furreptittous Copy, ocher-> 

wife I £hotdd. pot bate publi(h'd 

it . a(: : ill ^ but 6ndmg fha^ txi^ 

infttting iiifiiGharaders' of :feveralj 

was objeded too, I kft them oat 

in the Second Edition, with a Pur- 

pofe to reftore them as they died; 

and the Third Edition being pub- 

liflb'd without iiiy..,jg.nj?wledge, I 

have not h^.^^J0J^ of 

replacing tl^fh ttll tRm?$. and I 

hope their Friefidp w^ noCthink it 

any Injury to-jtibck^i^^ or Me- 
mories. "*.:,:*"* 

Thefe Sheets were firft composed 
out of a fincere Zeal for the Service . 
of that Noble Lord and Family to 
whom they are addrefs'd, and by 
thofe honeft Endeavours, in fome 
K^featiffC" fc^kle^rve their Favour. 

This 



ADVERTISEMENT. 
Thisand whatever die I have at- 
tempted, for the -Honour - of tfaiat 
lUuftriouc Hdufe, I- do now conft- 
crate, as a Monument of Gratitude 
for the Favours I have receiv'd. 
J^nd may I ever polTefs a modeft 
Temper, and a thankful Mind, too 
generous to foIUcit, and too juft to 
be ungrateful. 




A DISSERt 



DISSERTATION,^.:. 



M Y L O R D, 

CAN hardly prevail 
with myfdf to give 
Yopr Lordlhip this 
TroubUi withou t ma- 
king an Apology for 
it in the Entrance, 
and be^ng Yaar LordfliJp's Par- 
don for intivding without Luve* and 
ofiering V<^ ^ Fre&nt before I am 
fure of Year Acceptance- I might be 
very large upon the Importofice and 
Advantages of Educt^tioh, and fay a 
B grc 




2 iTje Addrefs. 

great many Things which have been 
/aid before ; but that Point is fo well 
confidered by Your Lordfhip's moft 
Noble Parents, that I need not fay 
any Thing upon it; and Your Ap- 
plication to the excellent Methods 
taken for making a great, and a 
good Man, wijl anfwer, I am per- 
fuaded, all the fair Expectations 
every Body conceiveth of Ycu, that 
knoweth You. 

And therefore, as You want no 
Inftrudlions fuitable to Your Birth 
and Quality, I have rather chofcn 
to prefent Your Lord (hip. wifhfome 
peculiar Thoughts, than to. run a 
needlcfs Treatifc upon the Sttbje<3: at 
length J and tho* what I fay, is no 
doubt inculcated to Your Lordfliip 
by better Hands, yet Variety may 
engage Your Attention; and the 
fame Precepts differently applied 
will make the deeper Impreflion^ 
where Your Mind hath received the 

Cha- 
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Charaders before, and is readier to 
admit a fecond Stamp, when it is fo 
well prepared by the firft. 

Your Lordfliip will at kaft have 
the Advantage of feeing Things to- 
gether; and Leifure to wdgh and 
confider the Reafonablenefs of what 
is recommended to You: And' if I 
offer any Thing which is not com- 
monly obferved, I hope it will not 
be interpreted any Singularity, but 
fuch, as may render Your Lordfhip 
more Eminent, and Diftinguiflied in 
the World. 

The great Obligations I have to 
thofe of Your Illuftrioiis Family, in- 
cline me to make fome Acknow- 
ledgement ; and fince I am not capa- 
ble of doing it to them, I have cho- 
fen this Way to give Your Lordftiip 
•a Token of the great Honour I hive 
for the Houfi of R u t l a n d ; and 
if I am of ainy Service to Your 
Lordfhtp, I Ihall gratify a particu- 

' B 2 V;^^ 



4 The IntroiJuSIion. 

s 

Jar Indiriatibi) of ttjy own to fervc 

You. ."*-,. '■ -^^ ;■■' 

YoV t^of^dfbV/'^Yfcars begin to 
make You; capable "of Reflexion, 
and Your good iParts advancing far 
before Youf Y^afs, difcover a fblid 
Judgment joined wjth a quick Ap- 
prehenfion, which, if duly impro- 
ved, will teach You to think right, 
and bring You to fo juft a Conclu- 
fion in all Emergencies, that to ap- 
prehend and determine will be but 
one. Trouble; fo vaft an Advantage 
IS a natural Penetration in an Un- 
derftanding like Yours, when it 
comes to be exercifed in Know- 
ledge, and acquainted with the 
World. 

I have obferved, befides the Rea- 
dinefs of Parts, a Goodiiefs of Na- 
ture, and an excellent Difpofition of 
Mind derived to Your Lordfhip 
from the Parents of two Generations 
to whom I have the Honour to be 

known; 
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known ; and thofe excellent Seeds 
implanted in Your Birth, will, if 
cultivated, be moft flouri(hing in 
Production; and as the Soil is 
good, and no Coft nor Care wanting 
to improve it> we muft entertain 
Hopes of the richeft Harveft : The 
Ear muft be Admirable and Full, 
when the Blade is fo Fair and Pro- 
mifing. 

Your Birth is attended with pe- 
culiar Advantages of Title and 
Eftate, of Worth and Goodnefs in 
Your Anceftors and Parents : The 
Honour and Dignity of Your Family; 
the great Examples of Virtue in Your 
Progenitors for a long Defcent; 
and the living,' and more prevailing 
Example of Your moft Illuftrious 
Grand-Father and Father, will fire 
a Soul like Yours to a generous 
Emulation ; and, I hope. Your 
Lord (hip will follow them with 
equal Steps j if Tou do not go beyond 
them. ^3 ^^ 



6 Necejjity of Educatioft. 

.So feleft a Conjun<3:ion of the hap- 
picfl Circumftances mufl have a 
bleflcd Influence on the whole 
Courfc of Your Life j and if Families 
are the more Noble for being more 
Ancient, Your Lordship will fhinc 
in true Nobility, and refle<fl a Luftre 
on all the long Gallery of Your 
Predeceflbrs, 

But, my Lord, the faireft Dia- 
monds arc rough till they are po- 
liflied, and the pureft Gold muft be. 
run and waflied, and fiftcd in the 
Ore, We are untaught by Nature, 
and the fineft Qualities will grow 
wild and degenerate, if the Mind is 
not formed by Difcipline, and cul- 
tivated with an early Care. In 
fome PerCons, who have run up to 
Men without a Liberal Education, 
wc may obferve many great Quali- 
ties darkened and eclips'd j their 
Minds are crufted over like Diamonds 
in the Rock, they flafh out fome- 

timcs 
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times into an irregular Greatnefs of 
Thought, and betray in their Adi- 
onsi an unguided Force, and unina* 
naged Virtue ; fomething very Great 
and very Noble may be diiceni- 
ed, but it looketli cumberfome and 
^ukward, and is alone of all Things 
the worfe for being Natural. Na^ 
tore is undoubtedly the beft Mif-* 
trefs, and the apteft Scholar, but 
Nature herfelf muft be civilized, or 
(he will look favage, as (he appears 
in the Indian Princes, who are vefted 
with a native Majefty, a furprizing 
Greatnefs and Generofity of Soul, 
and difcover what wc always regret. 
Fine Parts, and excellent Natural 
Endowments without Improvement. 
In thofe Countries, v/hich we call , 
BarbarouSy where Art and Politenefs 
are not under ftood, Natute hath the 
greater Advantage. in this, that Sim- 
plicity of Manners often fecureth 
the Innocence of the Mind ; and as 

B 4 Virtue 



8 Necejfity of Education. 

Virtue is not, fo neither is Vice ci- 
vilized and refined : But in thefc 
Politer Parts of the World, where 
Virtue excelleth by Rules and Dif- 
cipline, Vice alfo is niore inftru(3:ed, 
and with us good Qualities will not 
fpring up alone: Many hurtful 
Weeds will rife with them^ and 
choalf: them in their Growth, unlefs, 
removed by fome fkilful Hand j nor 
will the Mind be brought to a juft 
Perfedion, without cherilhing every 
hopeful Seed, and repreffing every 
fuperfluous Humour : The Mind is 
like the Body, m this Regard^ which 
cannot fall into a decent and cafy. 
Carriage, unlefs it be fafliioned in 
Time: An untaught Behaviour is 
like the People that ufe it, .truly • 
ruftiip, forced, and uncouth, and.- 
Art mufi be/appllpd to make it I^a^ 
tural. 

My' 



The Methods of it, 9 

My Lord, the Neceffity of Educa- 
tion IS plain, but the Methods of 
it are in many Points ungrateful to 
Mfons of Your Ldrdfhip.'s Years. 
Sprightly Youth, and clofc Applica- 
tion will hardly ftand together : 
Long Attention to the fame Thing 
is tedious** to tender Minds s and 't& 
difficult to fix the Mercury^ and fet-^ 
tie* a brifk, lively .Temper in, a tabo-' 
rfoiis plodding Track of Learning. 
This Your Parts are too delicate to 
adriiit of, and too ready to need :. 
Your Lordfhip will al^Vays ufe Ap- 
plication enough to apprehend 
Things fully ; and a (horter Atten- 
tion, if it be clofe, will mafter.any 
Difficulty, that falls in Your way : 
I belicvei You are of that generous 
Temper, fo natural to Perfons of 
Your great Parts, to fuffer no Diffi- 
culty to be too hard for You, and to 
mafter every Oppofition, that would 
obftruft Your Paflage. 

B 5 For, 



I o ^:h^ Difficulties. 

For, my Lord, 'tis in Knowledge 
as in War ; Open Places are eafily 
taken in, and Towns not ftrongly 
fortified make but a weak Refiftancci 
but where Art and Nature confpire 
to render any Fortrefs impregnable^ 
it muft be won by the mod power* 
ful Aflaults, and nobleft Refolution. 
BritJ/els and Louvain are eafy Con- 
quefts, they do not fo much refift^ 
as admit the Vidor \ but if the Duke 
of Marlborough^ or Prince Eugene 
had cxpedled other Towns would 
have made them the fame Compli*- 
ments, Lijle had ftill remained to the 
French^ and Mons and Tournay 
might ftill have been thought im- 
pregnable. 'Tis familiar to our 
Troops to beat an Arniy in plain 
Fight, and open Field j but when 
the Enemy lieth entrenched behind 
Lines, as ftrong as Walls, the late 
bloody, and glorious Rattle at tht 
Woods of Suri and Sanfart will 
. . , fliow^ 



\the Way to Knowledge. 1 1 

{how, that the laft Degrees pf Bra- 
very and Refolution, the moft abfo- 
lute Points of Courage and Con- 
du6l are required to furmount fuch 
inluperable Difficulties, and return 
with Victory. 

To leal^e this Digreffion, my 
Lord, if I may Call it fo. Knowledge 
will not be won without Pains and 
Application : Some Parts of it are 
eafier, fome more difficult of Ac- 
cefs : We muft proceed at once by 
Sap and Battery j and when the 
Breach is pradlicable. Your Lordihip 
hath Nothing to do, but to prefs 
boldly on, and enter : It is trouble- 
fome and deep Digging for pure 
Waters, but when once You come 
tQ the Spring, they rife and meet 
You: The Entrance into Know- 
ledge is oftentimes very Narrow, 
Dark, and Tirefome, but the Rooms 
are Spacious, and glorioufly Furni£h- 
ed : The Country is admirable, and 

B 6 every 
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every Profpedt entertaining. Your 
Lorclfliip need not wonder, that 
fine Countries have ftrait Avenues, 
when the Regions of Happinefs, like 
thofe of Knowledge, are impervious, 
and fliut to lazy Travellers, and 
the Way to Heaven itfelf is Nar- 
row. 

Conimon Things are eafily at- 
tained, and nb body valueth what 
lieth in every body's Way: What 
is Excellent is placed out of ordi- 
nary Reach, and Your Lordfliip 
will eafily be perfuaded to put forth 
YoiinHand to the utmoft Stretch, 
and reach whatever Yod afpire at. 

^ Many arc the Subjeds, my Lord, 
which will invite and defcrve the 
fteadicft Ajjplication ^ from thofe 
who would excell, and be diftin- 
guifhed in them. Humane Learn- 
ing in g?n»ral : Natural Philofophy : 
Mathematicks, and the whole Circle 
of Science : But there is no Necefli- 
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ty of leading You thro' thefe fcveral 
Fields of Knowledge; It will be 
moft Commendable for Your Lord- 
(hip tb gather fome of the fairefl: 
Fruit from them all, and to lay up 
a Store of good Senfe, and found 
Reafon, of great Probity, and folid 
Virtue : This is the true Uk of 
Knowledge, to make it fubfervient 
to the great Duties of our moft Ho- 
ly Religion, that as You are daily 
gtoutided in the true and feving 
Knowledge of a Cbriftian, You may 
lile the Ht\ps of Humane Learning, 
and direct them to their proper End. 
Your Lordfhip will meet With great 
and wonderful Examplcsiof an irre- 
gular and miftaken Virtue in the 
Greeks znd Romans y with niany In- 
ftances of Grcatnefs of' Mind, of 
unftiaken Fidelity,/. Conternpt of 
humane Grandeur, a moft pamonate 
Love of their Country, Prodigality 
of Life, Difdain of Servitude, invio- 
lable 



1 4 Ufe of Humane Learnmg. 

lable Truth, and the moft publick 
difinterefted Souls, that ever threw 
off all Regards in Comparifon with 
their Country's Good j Your Lord- 
fliip will difcern the Flaws and Ble- 
miflies of their faireft Adions, fee 
the wrong Apprehenfions they had 
of Virtue, and be able to point them 
right, and keep them within their 
proper Bounds. Under this Cor- 
redion You may extrad a generous 
and noble Spirit from the Writings 
and Hiftories of the Ancients. And 
I would in a particular Manner 
recommend the Claffic Authors to 
Your Favour, and they will recom- 
mend themfelves to Your Appro- 
bation. 

If Your Lordftiip would refolve 
to mafter .the Greek as well as the 
Latin Tongue, You will find that 
the one is the Source and Original 
of all that is moft Excellent in the 
other ; I do not mean fo much for 

Expreffion, 



Clajfn 



Tics recommended^ 15 

Expreffion, as Thought: Though 
fome of the moft beautiful Strokes 
of the Latin Tongue, are drawn 
from the Lines of the Grecian Ora- 
tors and Poets 5 but for Thought, 
and Fancy, for the very Foundation, 
and EmbeJJi/hment of their Works, 
You will fee, the Latins have ran- 
facked the Grecian Store, and, as 
Horace advifes all, who would fuc* 
ceed in writing Well, had their 
Authors Night and Morning in their 
Hands. 

And they have been fuch happy 
Imitators, that the Copies have 
proved more exaft than the Origi- 
nals ; and Kome hath triumphed 
over Athens^ as well in Wit, as 
Arms ; for tho* Greece may have the 
Honour of Invention, yet 'tis eafier 
lo ftrike out a new Courfe of 
Thought, than to equal old Origi- 
j)als, and therefore it is more Ho^ 
nouf to furpafS) than to Invent anew. 

Verrio 



the rv P^'* ^^f'j the ]U -^A *^ 

fflrfn ^^^'^ ^«to one J^'"S two 

*^'% conclude, Ccehr*^""«- 

««ce hjs are perftdl 
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upon that Model, that they arc 
more perfeft than Menander^s were. 
I (hall make no great Difficulty in 
preferring Flautus to jiriftopbanes 
for Wit and Humour, Variety of 
Chara<9ers, Plot . and Contrivance 
in his Plays, tho' Horace hath ccn- 
fured him for Low Wit. 

Virgil has been fo often compiared * 
with Horner^ and the Merits of thofe 
Poets fo often canvaffed, that I 
(hall only fay, that if the Roman 
(hines not in the Grecian*^ Flame 
and Fire, 'tis the Coolnefs of his 
Judgments rather than the Want of 
Heat. Your Lordfliip will gene- 
rally find the Force of a Poet's Ge- 
nius, and the Strength of his Fancy, • 
difplay themfelves in the Defcripti- ' 
ons:they give of Battles, Storms, 
Prodigies, Gfc. and Homer ^ Fire 
breaks out on thefe Occafions in 
more Dread and Terror : But Virgil 
mixes CcmpaiSon with his Terror, 

and. 
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and, by throwing Water -on 1^] 

Flame, maketh it bucn tl^ tv^%fa^.^ 

er I fo in the Storm } fo in hls^jitr^ 

ties on the Fall of Pallas and C^mm 

la: And that Scene of Hothq^ 

which his Hero opens in the fecQM 

Book : The Burning of Triy : Tl» 

Ghoft of HcSfor : The Murder of 

the King: The Maffacrc^of the 

People : The fudden Surprize, and 

the Dead of Night, are 10 relieved 

by the Piety and Pity that is eirei^ 

where intermixed, that we forget 

our Fears, and join in the Lament 

tation* All the World acknowlcdg;^ 

cth the Mneid to be moft Pcrfcflk 

in its Kind ; and confidering the 

Difadvantage of the Language, and 

the Seventy of the Roman Mufe^ the 

Poem is flill more Wonderful, fincc, . 

without the Liberty of the Grecian 

Poets, the Didion is fo Great and 

Noble, fo ' Clear, fo Forcible and 

Expreflive, fo Chafte and Pure, that 

even 
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even all the Strength and Compafs 
of the Greek Tongue joined to 
HMjer'% Fire cannot give us ftronger 
and clearer Ideas, than the great 
Virgil hath fet before our Eyes 4 
fome few Jnilances e^^cepted, in 
which Homer thro* the Force of 
Genius hath excelled. 

I have argued hitherto, my Lord, 
for Virgil^ and it will be no Won- 
der, that his Poem (hould be more 
corrcift in the Rules of Writing, if 
that ftrange Opinion prevaileth, that 
Homer writ without any View or 
Defign at all, that his Poems are 
loofe, independent Pieces tacked 
together, and were originally only 
fo many Songs or Ballads upon the 
Gods and Heroes^ and the Siege of 
Troy. If this be true, they are the 
completeft String of Ballads I ever 
met with, and whoever collected 
them, and put them in the Me- 
thod we now read them in, whether 

it 
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it were Pifijlratus^ or any othe 
hath placed them in fuch Order. 
that tne Iliad and the O^eis ieem 
to have been compofed with one 
View and Defign, one Scheme and 
Intention, which are carried on 
from the Beginning to the End all 
along Uniform and Confident w4tb 
t{iem(elv.e8. Some^ my Lord, have 
argued the World was made by a 
wife Being, and not jumbled toge- 
ther by Chance, from the very Ab- 
furdity of fuch a Suppofition ; and 
th[«y have illuftrated their Argument 
from the Impoffibility, that fuch a 
poem, as Homer's^ and Virgil's^ 
fhould rife in fuch beautiful Order 
out of Millions of Letters eternally 
fhaken together j but this Argument 
is half fpoiled, if we allow, that 
the Poems of Horner^ in each of 
which appeareth one continued 
formed Dcfign from one End to 
the other, were written in loofe 

Scraps 
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Scraps tott no fettled premeditated 
Sdtibtac. :^^ we are fure, was 
of'*anolhj«r'X)plhi^^ aiid M was 
Vifp\hoo\ "^lio built his^-^^w/^upM 
on 'the Model of the l/Sf^^, and the 
Odypii: A ft^r all, Tulfy, whbfeRel 
latioD of this Paflage hath^ giveii 
Ibme Colour to this Suggeftibn, iay- 
eth no more, than tSat ^^firatm^ 
whom he commend^th for his Learn-^ 
ing, and condemfaeth for his Ty- 
ranny, obferving the Books df iS^ 
mer to lie confufed and out of Order, 
placed them in the Method the 
great Author, no 'doubt^ had firft 
formed them in : But all this T^ully 
gi veth lis only as a Report. And it 
would be very ilrange, that Ariftotle 
(hould.form hia Rules on Homer's 
Poems J that Horace Ibould follow 
his E5i!aniple, and propofe Homer for 
the Standard of Epic Writing, with 
this bright Teftimony, that he never 
^ , under took any Thing inconfiderately^ 
nor ever made any foolijh Attempts ; 

. if 
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if indeed this celebrated Poet did 
net intend to icxm his Poems in 
the Order and Defign we fee them 
in : If we look upon the Fabrick 
and Conthui^ion of thofe great 
Works, we fliall find an admirable 
Proportion in all the Parts, a perpe- 
foial Coincidence, and Dependence 
of one u{>on another ; I will ven- 
ture an Appeal to any learned 
Critic in this Caufe ; and if it be a 
fufHcient Reafon to alter the com- 
mon Readings in a Letter, a Word, 
or a Phrafc, from the Confideration 
of the Context, or Propriety of the 
Language, and call it the Reftoring 
of the Text, is it not a Dcmon- 
ftration that thefe Poems were 
made in the fame Gourfe of Lines, 
and upon the fame Plan we read 
them in at prefent, from all the Ar- 
guments, that Connexion, Depen- 
dence and Regularity can give us ? 
If thofe Critic?, who maintain this 
odd 
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odd Fancy of Homer* % Writings, had 
found them loofe, and iindigefted, 
and rcftored them to the Order they 
ftand in now, I believe they would 
have gloried in their Art, an'd main- 
tained it with more uncoiitefted 
Rcafons, than they are able to 
bring for the Difcovery of a Word, 
or a Syllable hitherto falfly printed 
in the Text of any Author. But, 
my Lord, if any learned Men of 
fingular Fancies and Opinions will 
not allow thefe Buildings to have 
been originally defigned after the 
prefent Model, . let them at leaft 
allow us one Poetical Suppofitlon 
on our fide, That Homer's Harp was 
as powerful to command his fcat- 
tcrad incoherent Pieces into the 
beautiful Strudture of a* Poem, as 
jimphion^s was to fummon the 
Stones into a Wall, or Orpbeus*s to 
lead the Trees a Daiice* For cer- 
tainly, however it happeneth, the 

Parts 
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Parts are fo juftly difpofcd, that 
You cannot change any Book into 
the Place of another, without fpoil- 
ing the Proportion, and confounding 
the Order of the Whole. 

The Georgicks are above all Con- 
troverfy fuperior tp HeJiod\ but the 
Idylliums oi^heocritushzyt fomcthing 
fo inimitably Sweet in the Verfe 
and Thoughts, fuch a native Sim- 
plicity, and are fo genuine, fo na^ 
tural a Refult of the Rural Life^ 
that I muft, in my poor Judgment, 
allow him the Honour of the ?/?- 
floral. 

In Lyricks the Grecians may feem 
to have excelled, as undoubtedly 
they are fuperior in the Number 
of their Poets, and Variety of their 
Verfe. Orpheus^ Alcaus^ Sappho^ Si^ 
monides and Stejicborus are almoft 
entirely loft : Here and there a PVag- 
ment of fome of them is remain- 
ing, which, like fome broken Parts 

^f 
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of ancient Statues, preferve an im- 
perfed Monument of tb? Delicacy, 
Strength, and Skill of the great 
Matter's Hand. 

Pindar is fublime, but obfcure, 
impetuous in his Courfe, and unfa- 
thomable in the Depth and Lofti-r 
neft of his Thoughts ; ^ Anacreon 
fiowcth foft and eafy, every where 
difRifing the Joy and Indolenpe of; 
his Mind thro* his Verfe, and tu- 
ning his Harp to the fmpoth, and 
pleafent Temper of his ^on\i Hor^ice 
alone may be compared to both, \ 
in whom are reconciled th^ Lofti- 
nefe and Majefty of Pindary and the • 
gay, carelefs, jovial Temper of A^ 
nacreon: And, I fuppofe, however 
Pindar may be admired for ,Great- 
ncft, and Anacreon for Delicatenefa 
of Thfought ; B&rV/c^, who rivials, one 
in his Triumphs, and the other ia 
his Mirth and Love, furpaflcth theip 
both in JuftnefSj'Elegancc, and f ' 

C 
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pinefs of Expreffion. Anacreon hath 
another Follower among the choi-. 
ceft Wits of Romey and that is CatuU 
luSy whom, tho' his Lines be Rough, 
and his Numbers Inharmonious, I 
could recommend for the Softnefs- 
and Delicacy, but muft decline for 
the Loofenefs of his Thoughts, too 
immodefl for chafte Ears to bear. 

I will go no farther' in the Poets, 
only for the Honour of our Coun- 
try, let me obferve to Your Lord- 
fhip, that while Rome hath been 
contented to produce fomc iingle 
Rivals to the Grecian Poetry, Rng^ 
land hath brought forth the won- 
derful Cowlefs Wit, who was be- 
loved by every Mufe he courted, 
and hath rivalled the Greek and 
Latin Poets in every Kind, but 
Tragedy, 

I will not trouble Your Lord (hip 
with the Hiftorians any farther, 
than to inform You, that the Con- 

teft 
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fcft lieth chiefly between Tbucydides 
ai)d Salluji^ Herodatui and Livy^ 
though I think Tbucydides and Livy 
may on many Accounts more juft- 
ly be compared: The Critics have 
been very fr^c in their Cenfures, 
but I {hall be glad to fufpend any 
farther Judgment, till Your Lord- 
fhip (hall be able to read them, and 
give me Your Opinion. 

Oratory and Philofophy are the 
next difputed Prizes ; and whatever 
Praifes may be juftly given to Ari^ 
fiotky Plato^ Xenopbon^ and Demo^ 
Jibenes^ I will venture to fay, 
that the divine Tully is all the 
Grecian Orators and Philofophcrs in 
One. 

And now, my Lord, having pof- 
iibly given You fome Prejudice in 
Favour of the Romans^ I muft beg 
Leave to affure You, that if You 
have not Leifure to mafter Both, 
You will find Your Pains well re- 

C 2 warded 
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warded in the Latin Tongue ; when 
once You enter into the Elegancies, 
and Beauties of it. 'Tis the, pecu- 
liar Felicity of that Language to 
ipeak good Senfe in fui table Ex- 
preffions j to give the fineft Thoughts 
in the happieft Words, and in an 
eafy Majefly of Style, to write up 
to the Subject. " And in this, my 
Lord, lieth the great Secret 
of writing Well. It is that ele- 
gant Simplicity, that ornamental 
Plainnefs of Speech, which every 
*-' common Genius thinketh fo 
** plain, that any body may. reach 
it, and findeth fo very Elegant, 
that all his Sweat, and Pains, 
and Study, fail him in the At- 
" tempt. 

In reading the excellent Authors 
of the Roman Tongue, whether 
You converfe with PoetSy OratorSy 
QX I^JiorianSy Your Lordfliip will 
meet with all that is admirable in 

Humane 
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Humane - Compofure : And tho' 
Life, and Spirit, Propriety, and 
Force of Stj^c, be common to them 
all. You will fee, that neverthelefs 
eVery Writer fhineth in his peculiar 
Excellencies; and that Wit, like 
Beauty, is diverfified into a Thou- 
iand Graces of Feature and Cdm*r 
pkxion. 

I need not trouble Your Lordftiip 
with a particular Charadter of thefe 
celebrated Writers. What I have 
/aid already, and what I (hall iagr 
farther of them as I go along, ttn^ 
der it lefs neceilary at prefent ; and 
I would not pre-engage Your Lord-f- 
(hip's Opinion implicitly to my Side* 
It will be a pleafant Exercife of 
Your Judgment to diftinguifli them 
Yourfelf; and when Your Lord-' 
ihip and I fhall be able to depart 
from the common received Opi-- 
nions of the Critics and Commen- 
tators^ I may take fome other Oci- 

C 3 cafion 
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cafion of laying them before Your 
Lordfllip, and fubmitting what I 
fliall then fay of them to Your Lord- 
ihip's Approbation. 

In the mean time, I (hall only 
»i;ivc Your Lordlhip two or three 
Cautions, and Diredlions for Your 
reading them, which to fome People 
will look a little odd, but with me 
they arc of great Moment, and 
very neceflary to be obferved. 

The firft is, that Your Lordftiip 
would never be perfuaded into 
what they call Common-^T laces^ 
which is a Way of taking an Au- 
thor to Pieces, and ranging him 
under proper Heads, that You may 
readily find what he hath faid upon 
any Point, by confulting an Alphabet. 
This Pradlice is of no Ufc but in 
Circumftantials of Time and Place, 
Cuftom, and Antiquity, and in fuch 
Inftances where Fadts are to be re- 
membred, not where the Brain is 

to 
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to be cxexd&d. Is liic& Ca&£ it 
is of great Uie: It be^^th the Ms- 
mofy, and jcrveth tc kcq> lSaxA 
Things in a Sort of Order amd &u> 
ceflion. Bat^ mj Lord, Q\mmm\ 
Placing the ikt^ c£ an AnAar, is 
iiich a Aopid Undertaking, that, if 
1 may be indul^d in laying it, tfatcf 
woMt Cpmmom Soifir liat prsdiifi: 
it. What Heaps of this Kiddiifli 
have I iccn ! O the Pains axui La- 
boor to record what odier Tcapk 
have faid, thiit is taken by ihuik^ 
who have Nodhing to &y thonfiidvesl 
Your Lordfhip may depend xxpon it, 
the Writings of the& Men are is- 
vcr worA the Reading ; the Fanqr 
is crsmp'd, the iriTenfion fpoiied, 
their ThougbtB on every Tb' ig are 
prevented, if ihty think at a.» s but 
'tis the peculiar Happinefs of thefe 
CoUfSors of Senie, that thn^ c:*u 
write without Ttinh'ng^ 

C 4 I do 
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I do moft readily agree, that all 
the bright fparkling Thoughts of 
the Ancients^ their 'fined Expreffi- 
ons, and nohleft Sentiments, are to 
be niet with in xhtk Tranfcribers ; 
But how wretchedly are they 
brought in, how miferably put to- 
gether! Indeed, my Lord, I can 
compare fuch ProduiSions to no- 
thing but rich Pieces of Patch- 
work, fewed together with Pack- 
thre^. 

When I fee a beautifol BuilcJ- 
ing of cxadl Order and Proportion 
talcen down, and the different Ma- 
terials laid together by themfelves, 
it putteth me in mind of thefe 
Common'Place Men^ The Materi- 
als are certainly very good, but 
they underftand not the Rules of 
Architedure fo well, as to form 
them into juft and mafterly Pro- 
portions any more : And yet 

how beautiful would they ftand 

• 

in 
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3ther Model upon another 

He, my Lord, we muft confcfs 

ae i^vith ; Wc can fay nothing 

^ at leaft wc can fay nothing 

^ than hath been faid before ; 

may neverthcle/s make what 

/ our Own. And this is 

^ hen we do not trouble our- 

o remember in what Paze, 

"r t Bode we have read fach 

^ :€; but it falleth in natu- 

"^ :h the Courfc of our own 

'- s, and taketh its Piace in 

lags with as much Eafe^ 

th with as good a Grace, 

arcd in Two Thou fan d 

Lord, is the bed Way 
ijg the Ancient Authors, 
relijh their Way of 
T into their Tkoi^ghts, 
ir Senfe. There is no 
g ourfelves up- 

C 5 
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Imitation of any of them ; much 
lefs to copy, or tranfcribe them. 
For there is Room for vaft Variety 
of Thought and Style, as Nature 
is various in her Works, and is Na- 
ture ftill. Good Authors, like the 
celebrated Majlers in the feveral 
Schools of Paintings are Originals in 
their fVay^ and different in their 
Manner, And when we can make 
the fame Ufc of the Romans as 
they did of the Grecians^ and habi- 
tuate ourfelves to their way of 
Thinking, and Writing, we may 
be equal in Rank, tho' different from 
them all, and be efteemed Originals 
as well as they. 

And this is what I would have 
Your Lordfhip do : Mix and incor- 
porate with thofe ancient Streams > 
and tho' Your own Wit will be im- 
proved, and heightened by fuch « 
.ftrong Infufion, yet the Spirit, the 
Thought, the Fancy, the Expreffion, 

which 
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which ftiall flow from Your Pen, will 
be entirely Your Own. 

The next Dire£tion I would give 
Your Lordlhip is, that You would 
decline the Critical Part of Learning 
as much as poffible; for that will 
lead You infenfibly from good Stn{t, 
and good Language ; and 'tis below 
a Perfon of Your Lordfhip's Parts 
and Quality to take Notice of it: 
I am not ignorant of its admirable 
Ufe in the World of Learning, nor 
would I betray Your Lordfliip into 
any Contempt of an Art, where a 
Man muft be a great Man indeed to 
excell, as fome amongft us moil: emi- 
nently do. But, my Lord, I would 
warn Your Lordfliip againft the In- 
fedion oftheJefs, and lower Critics, 
-who are capable of nothing but col* 
•lating Manufcripts, and are not able 
to afcertain the Text, or bring You 
nearer to the Original; this is the 
Cafe of Your common Editors, but 

C 6 'tis 
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'tis one Comfort, that we need no 
be too folicitous about the Words 
of an Author, to have a right Tafte of 
him : Your Lordfhip will always 
ufe the beft and moft correal Editi- 
ons, and various Readings will bd 
only troublefome, where the Senfe 
and Language are complete without 
them. 

My Lord, I am always an Advo-* 
cate for young Gentlemen in the 
Bufinefs of their Studies : It is ceri- 
tainly a great Miftake to make it 
difficult and laborious, to vex and 
torture the Minds of Youth with 
dry, infipid, grave, and perplexing 
Trifles* Study will be recommend- 
ed to young Heads with better Sue- 
cefs, from the Eafincfs, and Pleafure 
of the l^radlicej than from the Ufe- 
fulnefs and Importance of the Sub- 
jedl; and all Ways (hould be in- 
vented tc -make the Learning Part 
delightful and engaging. 

Learning 
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Learning is drefled to a great Dif- 
advaotage, by Critics and Grammar 
rians 5 like a beautiful Lady ill-paint- 
ed » (he maketh a frightful Figure: 
And then (he is doiftered up, my 
Lord, like a Fairy Princefs in an en- 
chanted Caftle, encompaiTed with 
Moats and Walls, and guarded by 
Paynim Knights, monftrous Giants, 
and burning Dragons. But, my 
Lord, if a Man hath but Wit and 
Courage enough not to be daunted 
at thefe grim Appearances, the 
Charm is diflblved, the Bugbears 
vanift), and the Way is open* 

It hath been a long Complaint in 
this polite, and excellent Age of 
Learning, that we lofe our Time in 
Wprds 5 that the Memory of Youth 
is charged, and overloaded without 
Improvement $ ^f\A all they learn is 
mcer Cant and J^gon for three or 
four Years together* Now> my 

irofd^ the Cppiplflnt i^^ in fome 

meafurc 
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meafure true, but not eafily reme- 
died ; and perhaps, after all the Ex- 
clamation of fo much Time loft in 
meer Words and Terms, the hope- 
ful Youths, whofe Lofs of Time is 
fo much lamented, were capable of 
learning nothing but Words at thofc 
Years: I do not mind what fome 
Quacks in the Art of Teaching fay i 
they pretend to work Wonders, and 
to make young Gentlemen Mafters 
of the Languages, before they can 
be Mafters of Common Senfe ; but 
this to me, my Lord, is a Demon- 
ftration, that we are capable of lit- 
tle elfe than Words, till Twelve or 
Thirteen, if Your Lordftiip will ob- 
fervc, that a Boy fliall be able to re- 

?eat his Grammar over, two or three 
''ears before his Underftanding opens 
enough to let him into the Rea- 
fon, and clear Apprehenfion of the 
Rales; and when this is done, fooner 
«r '^ ^ it ccafcth to be Cant and 

Jargon ; 
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Jargon ; fo that all this Clamour is 
wrong founded, and the Caufe of 
Complaint lies rather againft the 
Backwardncfs of our Judgment, than 
the Method of our Schools : And 
therefore I am for the old Way in 
Schools flill, and Children will be 
fumilhed there with a Stock of 
Words at leaft, when they come to 
know how to ufe them. 

But, my Lord, Perfons of Your 
Lordftiip's Condition may be per- 
mitted to go out of the common 
Road, and try to learn Things and 
Words together : I am of Opinion^ 
that Language may be attained by 
the Reyerfe of the Method that is 
generally taken, and a Youth taught 
to know Grammar by Books, in- 
ftead of Books by Grammar. This 
was Mr. Cowley's Cafe, and in fome 
meafure I may fay it was my own 
at the fame School, hut it is by no 

means generally pradicable; How- 

eyer, 
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ever, there is no Neccffity, where we 
are not tied up by the Courfe and 
Difcipiine, which muft, if poffible, 
be maiotained in Schools ; if we be 
not obliged by thofe Methods, there 
is no Ncceffity of burdening the 
Memory with an exadl Repetition of 
the Rules: *Tis enough from the 
Authors which are read, to learn 
the Ufe and Application of them: 
And if, after this, a clear Explica- 
tion of the Meaning were joined to 
the bare Grammatical Conflrudion, 
young Scholars would be able to 
underftand what they read, and be 
pleafed to find that their Authors 
are iTiade up of fomething befides 
the Eight Parts of Speech. Such a 
JVIethod would indeed require more 
Pains in the Teacher; but thofe 
would be well rewarded by the 
Progrefs and Satisfadion of the 
Scholar. 

Your 
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Your Lord£hip is beyond thefe 
Rules, and will judge of the Rea- 
fonablenefs of them with refpeft to 
others, who are juft eniring on the 
Stage of. Learning. I only give 
Your Lordihip my Thoughts : I do 
not pretend io 6\Q2Xc. 

Your Lordihip will therefore give 
me Leave to confider another Ck)m- 
plaiiit againft the prefent Method of 
Learning, taken from the Multitude 
of Notes and Comments, which 
crowd the Authors^ and perplex the 
Reader. I muft own, I have not 
that Refpcd for the Company of 
jinnotators^ which they generally 
meet with in the World, Some in- 
deed muft be excepted 3 but Youths 
are not capable of ufing- the Beft, 
and the Worft are not worth re- 
garding : For which Reafon the 
Celebrated Dr, BUSBT ftriaiy 
forbad the Ufc of Notes, and for 

our Greek and Lfitin Authors we 

had 
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had nothiDg but the plain Text in 
a correft and chaftc Edition. Un- 
der fuch a Maftcr they could do no 
Good, there was no need of the 
Eeft ; and the others might do a 
great deal of Hurt, by infc(3:ing the 
Children at once with their own 
Blunders and Dulnefs. 

Excepting thofe of fome * very 
learned Men, Comments are gene- 
rally an Art of making Authors dif- 
ficult, under a Pretence of explain- 
ing them. And it hath been the 
hard Fortune of the beft Writers to 
be perplexed with Notes, and ob- 
fcured by Illuftratlons. The Abi- 
lities of the Teacher will beft fupply 
the Defeats of the Commentator j 
and it will be a Pleafuie to young 
Gentlemen, as he leads them along, 
to fee from him the Geography^ An-- 
tiquities^ Cujioms^ and Hijlory of the 
Ancients. The Poetical Story is ge- 
nerally known, becaufe diverting to 

be 
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be read ; efpecially thofe that are . 
acquainted with the Metamorpbofes 
and jipollodorus\ can be no Strangers 
to it ; and all thefc together are the 
Foundation and Reafon of all thofe 
Heaps of Comments, which are piled 
{o high upon Authors, that it is dif-^ 
ficult fometimes to clear the Text 
from the Rubbift), and draw it out 
of the Ruins. 

If there is any Thing elfe Com- 
mentators concern thcmfelves about, 
it is Property of Exprcflion, or rather 
fome Verbal Niceties, and Gramma- 
tical Scruples ; for they have feldom 
Parts enough to difcover the true 
Graces of their Authors y and thofe 
Words, which in their Natural Si- 
tuation fhine like Jewels enchafed in 
Gold, look, when tranfpofed into 
their Notes, as if they were fet in 
Lead, and adorned with that refplen- 
dent Metal. 

Setting 
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Setting tbde grave Gentlemen afide, 
I have often wifhed, my Lord, 
that fome of the Bnefl Wits would 
undertake the fined Writers in the 
World, and give us a Comment up- 
on them, to difplay the Life, and 
Beauty of their Authors: It requi- 
reth a Genius> like that wherewith 
they writ, to write upon them : 
Every Man that underftandeth Latin 
doth not under ftand either Greatnefs 
or Delicacy of Thought, Strength 
or Beauty of Expreflion ; and fome 
Critical Heads, fuch abfolute Ma- 
ilers are they of their Paflions, can 
bear the Raptures and Flights of 
Poets with a wonderful Command 
of Temper, and be no more af- 
fefted with the moft moving Strains, 
than if they were reading the hea- 
vieft Piece of their own Compo- 
fing. They have no Notion of Life 
and Fire in Fancy and in Words, 
and any Thing that is juft in Gram- 
mar 
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'mar and in Meafure, provided al- 
ways the Words be placed accord- 
ing 4:0 Art, is as good Oratory, 
and Poetry to them, as the beft. 
'Tis no Wonder, then, their Com- 
ments make the moft fprightly Au- 
thors Phlegmatic and DuJ], and that 
to read them with their bright Ob- 
fervations, is like reading Homer in a 
Profe Tranflation. 

The great Art of Teaching, 

my Lord, is to give the Learners 

*' a true Tafte of their Authors ^ 

to open the Beauties of their 

Thoughts and Style 5 to (how 

them the bright Parts, the pecu- 

** liar Excellencies, the Force and 

Spirit, the Eafe and Gentlenefs of 

their Writings : How All is Un- 

" common, and AH is Natural, and 

Every Thing fo thought and faid, 

that upon the Occafion it is im- 

poffible to deliver better Thoughts 

" in better Words* 

But 
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But this, my Lord, is not the Ta^ 
lent of Critics and Grammarians: 
They can give indeed the Rules of 
Syntax and of Rhetoric y and make 
a fliift to exemphfy them in a 
wretched Compofition, by bringing 
in every odd Exception in Gram- 
mar, every Figure and Scheme of 
Speech, Head and Shoulders, by 
main Force, in fpite of Nature and 
their Subjed. For be the Subjed: 
what it will, the Style and the De-^ 
corations are the fame ; fo that their 
Difcourfe having no Coherence, but 
the coupling Particles, looketh like 
a perfeft Skeleton tacked together, 
with Wires, ftaring hollow, ftifF and 
horrid, ftripped of Senfe, without 
Nerves and Sinews, Life and Mo- 
tion. 

I will trouble Your Lord{hip no 
longer upon this Subjedt; and if I 
have faid any Thing to fecure You 
againft the Impreffions of this poor 

Sort 
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Sort of Learning, I only intended a 
ncceflary Caution ; and if ever thefe 
Sheets become more Publick^ I hope 
no truly learned Man will be offend* 
cd. 1 ana fure, I am very far' from 
having any mean Thoughts of thofe 
great Men who pi^de in our chief- 
efl and moil: celebrated Schools; it 
is my Happinefs to be known to the 
moft Eminent of them in a parti- 
cular Manner, and they will acquit 
me of any Difrefpeft, where they 
know I have the greateft Venerati- 
on; for with them the Genius of 
Claffic Learning dwellcth, and from 
them it is derived. And I think 
myfelf honoured in the Acquain- 
tance of fome Mafters in the Coun- 
try, who are not lefs Polite, than 
they are Learned, and to the exadl 
Knowledge of the Greek and Roman 
Tongues have joined a true Tafte, 
and delicate Relifh of the Claffic 
Authors. But fhould Your Lordfhip 

ever 
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ever light into fome Formal Hands, 
though Your Scnfe is too fine to rc- 
liih thofe Pedantries I have been re* 
monftrating againft, when You come 
to underftand them, yet for the pre- 
fent they may impofe upon You 
with a grave Appearance; and, as 
Learning is commonly managed- by 
fuch Perfons, You may think them 
very Learned^ becaufe they arc very 
Dull. And if You ftiould receive 
the Tindture, while You are youngs 
it may fink too deep for all the Wal- 
ters of Helicon to take out. You 
may be fenfible of it, as we are of ill 
Habits, which we regret, but can- 
not break, and fo it may mix with 
Your Studies for ever, and give bad 
Colours to every Thing You defign, 
whether in Speech or Writing. 

For, my Lord, thefe meaner Cri- 
tics drefs up their Entertainments (b 
very 111, that they will fpoil Your 
Palate, and bring You to a vicious 

Taftc. 
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Tafte. With them, as with diftem- 
pcr'd Stomachs, the finefl Food and 
nobleft Juices turn to nothing but 
Crudities and Indigcftion, You will 
have no Notion of Delicacies, if 
You table with them ; they are all 
for rank and foul Feeding, and fpoil 
the beft Provifions in the Cooking: 
You muft be content to be taught 
Parfimony in Senfe, and for Your 
moft inoffenfive Food to live upon 
dry Meat and infipid Stuff without 
any Poignancy or Rcliih. 

So then, my Lord, thefe Gentle- 
men will never be able to form Your 
Tafte or Your Style ; and thofe who 
cannot give You a true Relifh of the 
befl: Writers in the World, can never 
inftrudl You to write like them. 

Give me Leave, my Lord, to touch 
this, Subjcft, and draw out for Your 
Lordftiip's Ufe, fome of the chief 
Strokes, fome of the principal Li- 
neaments, and faireft Features of a 

D luft 
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juft and beautiful Style. There is 
no Neceffity of being methodical| 
and I will not entertain Your Lord- 
(hip with a dry Syftem upon the 
Matter, but with what You will read 
with more Pleafure., and, I hopei 
with equal Profit, fome defultory 
Thoughts in their Native Order, as 
they rife in my Mind, without being 
reduced to Rules, and. marfhalled 
according to Art. 

I am ambitious, my Lord, to fee 
You Matter of a fine Pen ; You have 
fo many Advantages to command it, 
that You may eafily excell ; for as 
You have laid the neceflary Founda- 
tion, if You raife u^on it the beau- 
tiful Structure of Claffic Learning, it 
is impoflible Your Lordfliip (hould 
not ftand upon the higheft Emi- 
nence, and hold the firft Rank with 
thofc who are diftinguifhed for the 
Beauties of their Style. For beiide 
the common Accomplidiment of 

Claffic 
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Claffic Learning, Perfons of Your 
Lordfliip's Quality have ^o fine a 
Turn, fo genteel an Air from their 
Breeding, and courtly Gonverfation, 
in every Thing they write or fpeak, 
that it giveth an inimitable Grace to 
their Words and Compofitions; and 
I never knew a Nobleman equal in 
Learning to other Men, but he was 
fupcrior to them in the Delicacy and 
Civility of his Style. 

Cafar^ my Lord, writ like a Man 
of C^ah'tyj and among innumera- 
ble Excellencies, which he holdeth 
in common with other Authors, he 
poffeffeth this almoft peculiar to him* 
felf, that You fee the Prince and the 
Gentiemafiy as well as the Scholar and 
the Soldiery in his Memoirs. Ovid 
was all over a Man of Breeding, 
and perhaps, if 1 may be allowed 
to make a Conjedlure, the Copiouf- 
nefs of his Expreflions was owing 
in fome meafure to the Civility of . 

D 2 . his 
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his Breeding, as well as to the Lu- 
xuriance of his Fancy 5 and indeed, 
my Lord, that is the Fault I have 
found in the Writings of Gentle* 
men, that fometimes they overflow 
with Words, This proceedeth, I 
believe, from their daily Complai* 
fance, which runs them into Variety 
of Ezpreffions on the fame Subjeft ; 
whereas Your Scholars are more 
clofe, and, as if their Learning were 
as narrow as their Fortune, they are 
frugal of their Words, and not wil- 
ling to let any go for Ornament, if 
they will not ferve for Ufe, Some 
People may call this a fmall Piece 
of Criticifm ; all that I would prove 
by it, if it be not well founded, is, 
that Ovid was a Man of Breeding ; 
and though Virgil and Horace were 
Courtiers too, yet they fell ftiort of 
him in Courtlinefs of Expreflion, 
however they exceeded him in Ma- 
iefty of Thought, in Clofenefs and 
^ ^ Exaft- 
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Exadnefs of Style. And for Ho^ 
race^ my Lord, who was an humble 
Servant of the Ladies, as well as he, 
after we have acknowledged him a 
wonderful Genius, of a peculiar Hap- 
pincfs of Expreffion both in the fub- 
lime, and familiar Way, we muft 
afcribe the Softnefs and Eafinefs of 
his Style to the Court and Love. In 
fhort, my Lord, Ovid was a Gentle- 
man, and the others not, his good 
Breeding was natural to him from 
his Infancy ; theirs was acquired in 
their riper Years, and would never 
jfit fo handfomely upon them. TV- 
rence^ my Lord, who was much 
Elder than they, may feem an Ex- 
ception ; there is no Addrefs more 
civil and accompliflied, than his 
throughout his Plays, and his Gen- 
tlemen appear truly fuch upon all 
Occafions 5 but this poffibly may be 
acci urited for more eafily than fome 
Phanomcna in Philofophy, if I may 

D 7 have 
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have Leave tp fuppofe, that all the 
Affiftance he received from Scipio 
find LaHus was in this Part of hi$ 
ChaTa<flei9; ^nd vi^hile the Come- 
dian took Care to preferve them in 
the Humour and Manners he bad 
given them, his noble Friends might 
help him in giving them the true 
Turn of Gentlemen, We have fe- 
veral others who are recorded for 
celebrated Wits among the Nobility 
und Gentry of Rame^ but I need not 
detain Your Lord(bip any longer 
there. 

After th^ Court of jtugufim^ we 
may mention the Court of King 
Charles II. and find my Lord Roche-- 
Jier and Dorfet^ the Duke of Bucking-- 
ham that was then, and the Duke 
of Buckingham tliat is now. Para- 
mount in Wit, and as Graceful in 
their Writings, as in therr Perfons : 
The Wit of fome of them indeed 
was fcandaloufly abufed, but other- 
wife 
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wife their Satyr was Courtly, and 
their Poetry upon all other Subjedts 
in the Uft Perfeftion. My Lord 
Rojcommon^ infcriour to none in 
Soundnefs of Judgment, furpaffeth 
them^ih the Innocency and Ufeful- 
nefs of his Writings: Sir Robert 
Howard^ Sir Charles Sidleyy Sir John 
Denbaniy Mr. Waller^ Sir George 
Etberege^ and I aiay add Mr. Waljh^ 
writ like themfelvesj their Learning 
and Quality adorn each other, and 
You read their Education as Gentle- 
men, as well as Scholars, in their 
Compofitions. Mr. Dryden^ Oldham, 
and other celebrated Wits, I forbear 
to name, becaufe they want that di- 
ftinguifliing Chara(3:er of Affability^ 
Courtefy, and fine Breeding in their 
Works J or I may name them up- 
on Comparifon with the others, to 
{how the Difference^ and maintain 
my Point. Mr. Dryden was indeed 
a Gentleman, but he writ more like 

D 4 a 
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a Scholar, and tho* the greateft Ma- 
fter of Poetry the laft Age could 
boaft, he wanted that Eafinefs and 
Familiarity, that Air of Freedom 
and Unconftraint, that genteel and 
accompliftied Manner of Exprcflion, 
which is more fenfibly to be per- 
ceived, than defcribed. 

To come to the prefent Times, my 
Lord Hallifax beareth a Title confe- 
cratcd to Wit, and if he doth not 
reach the Saville Family in Hcighth 
of Quality, he doth not fall below 
them in the Excellency of his Pen, 
and in Poetry he foareth above them* 
Mr. Granville is the Poetical Son of 
TFaller : We obferved with Pleafure 
the Similitude of Wit in the Diffe- 
rence of Years, and in Mr. Granville 
do meet at once the Fire of his Fa- 
ther's Youth, and the Judgment of 
his Age. Others I forbear, becaufe, 
tho' a thoufand Occafions teftify their 

Abilities, their Modefty hath hither- 
to 
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to concealed their Works and Names; 
only give me leave to add, it is the 
Opinion of fome good Judges, that 
if the Duke of Marlborough would 
give us his own Memoirs^ we (hould 
find he could Write^ as well as 
Fight y like Cafar. I am fallen froni 
Verfe to Profe, my Lord, and here 
I muft not pafs by Sir William 
Temple J the mod perfedt Pattern of 
good Writing and good Breeding this 
Nation hath produced. 

The Obfervation I have made is 
(o univcrfal, it were cndlefs to pur-? 
fuc it in any farther Examples ; and, 
my Lord, fome few Inftances ex- 
cepted, there is as much Difference 
between the Writings of Men of 
Quality and Scholars, as there is in 
the Behaviour of a Dancing-Majler 
and a Gentleman. 

Your Lordfhip flandeth upon fuch 
Advantage of Ground, that, when 
You have finifhed Your Studies, You 

^ D 5 need 
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need only write, and You will ex- 
cell. Your Education giveth You 
the moft difficult Part, and that Eafi- 
nefs and handfome Addrefs in Writ- 
ing, which is hardeft to be attained 
by Perfons bred in a meaner Way, 
will be Familiar to Your Lordfhip. 
And if ever You do write, You will 
write as You fpeak, with all the 
Civility and good Breeding in the 
World, This, my Lord, will cer- 
tainly be the happy Turn of Your 
Pen : Nothing can be wanting, but 
a Store of found Learning, to be put 
into fo genteel a Drefsj and when 
You fhall have furni(hed Yourfelf 
with that, and come to know the 
Corredtne fs of Style, the Graces and 
Beauties of it will be Natural and 
Charming in all Your Compofi* 
tions. 

To affift Your Lordfliip therefore, 
as far as Art may be an Help to 
Nature, I (hall proceed to fey fome- 

thing 
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thing of what is required in a fi- 
niflied Piece, to make it Complete 
in all its Parts, and Mafterly in the 
Whole. 

I vrould not lay down any impra- 
cticable Schemes, nor trouble Your 
Lordfliip with a dry formal Method : 
The Rule of Writing, like that of 
our Duty, is perfect in its Kind ; but 
we muft make Allowances for the 
Infirmities of Nature, and fincc rtone 
is without his Faults^ the moft that ' 
can be faid, is, that He is the bejl 
Writer y againjl whom the Feweft can 
be alledged. 

A CompoStion is then pcrfed:, 
my Lord, when the Matter rifcth 
out of the Subjcd, when the 
Thoughts are. agreeable to the 
Matter, and the Expreflions fuita^ 
ble to the Thoughts, where there 
^' is no Inconfiftency from the Be- 
•' ginning to the End; when the 
^' Whole is perfpicuous in the beau- 

D 6 '' tiful 
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^ tiful Order of its Parts, and for- 
" med in due Symmetry and Pro- 
** portion. 

It is the common Abfurdity of 
raw and injudicious Writers, to pro- 
pofe one Thing for their Subject, 
and run o£F to another: They are 
not Mafters of what they undertake, 
the Compafs of their Knowledge is 
too narrow^ and their Shoulders 
are too weak to fuftain the Work. 
From this fundamental Error flow 
all the other Vices and Corruptions 
of Writing; Matter foreign to the 
Subjcft; wild, incoherent Fancies, 
inftead of Thought, and Exprefli- 
ons that have no other Commenda- 
tion, than that they are as Childifh 
as their Thoughts. What crude un- 
digefted Volumes of this Sort have 
we feen ? How many tedious Sheets 
without Argument or Confiftency? 
Such, my Lord, are many of the 
Dijfenters Writings in Point of Faith, 

DoiSrine 
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Do<arinc and Pradlicc, tho' we have 

but few of their Pradical Pieces, 

and thofe we have, that arc of any 

Value, were written by the beft 

Pens among them. 

But when a Man thoroughly un- 

derftandeth his Subjed', and know<- 

eth what is confiftent, or inconfi^ 

ftent with it, he will write upon it 

with more or lefs Applauie, acx:ord- 

ing to the Scope and Compafs of 

his Thoughts : Some are bound up 

in narrow Schemes of Things, while 

Men of Genius and freer Spirits 

look abroad into Nature, and dif* 

cover a thouiand beautiful Relations 

that lie concealed to thofe, who trade 

only in dry Schemes and Syftems. 

Our Thoughts muft be conformable 

to the Matter and Subject that lie 

before us, but we have full Liberty 

to range, provided we can command 

our Fancy, and bring it home to the 

Purpofe. t;he Though* may be ei- 
ther 
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ther toa narrow, or too wide; too 
poor and mean to give either Life, 
or Light to our Writings, or too 
wandring and diftant to bear any 
Relation to the Subjedt. I am not 
ipca^ing of the Brightnefs and Beau- 
ty, but of the Propriety of Thought ; 
though, if the Thoughts be Bright 
and Beautiful, as well as Proper, 
they add, no doubt, a Grace and 
Splendor to the Difcourfe; only 
let them be Jufl and Natural, and jt 
dependeth upon the Genius of the 
Writer to give them more Force 
and Fire. Horace hath drawn the 
Picture of thofe abfurd Painters and 
Poets, that join a Woman's Head 
to a Fifli's Tail, and crowd Contra- 
diftions in the fame Piece together. 
He hath expofed and ridiculed thofe 
trifling Poetafters, that fpend them- 
felves in glaring Defcriptions, and 
would compenfatc for their Pul- 
nefs and Incapacity, by fewing here 

and 
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and there fome Cloth of Gold oq 
their Sackcloth. AH inconfideratc 
Writers, or Writers not furnifhed 
for ConfidcratioD, are the fame. 
Their Imagination either rambles, 
or is low and dull ^ either it can-^ 
not riie to the Subject, or wandreth 
from it. 'Tis nothing but a Va- 
pour and falfe Fire ; and if in 
reading thofe wretched Scribblers 
we Idok for any Meaning, we only 
follow an Ignis Jatuus till we arc 
tired. 

Some People's Heads arc either fo 
empty, or fo difconcerted, that no- 
thing is more removed from the 
Matter they have laid out to treat 
on, than their Thoughts; and if it 
fometimes happeneth that they do 
not wander quite away from their 
Purpofe, the Misfortune is, that on 
the graveft, nobleft Subjeds, their 
Thoughts are light and foolifli^ 

poor and mean; and on the mof^ 

incon- 
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inconfiderable trifling Matters, they 
are all Noife and Bombaft, aflfed- 
ing Splendor and Magnificence in 
Things that will endure neither 
Light nor Ornament, ever rifing 
where they ftiould fink, and falling 
where they fhould rife. 

There is a Chain of Relations 
in Nature, which muft not be 
broken, nor twifted with any other 
String : The whole World of Be- 
ing, the Qualities, Properties, Acci' 
dents and Affedtions of Things are 
difi:ributed into proper Clafifes, as 
they are compatible or inconfiftent 
with one another. Propriety of 
Thought therefore mufl: arife from 
a competent Knowledge of the Na- 
ture and Decency of Things 5 in 
being acquainted with what is ca- 
pable •of being faid, and what is 
fit to be fpoken upon any Subjeft. 
And Thought is then in the laft Per- 
fection, when it is fo bright, fo live- 
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ly, fo juO:, fo full, that on the fame 
Subjed You cannot invent any. Fi- 
ner, or more Proper, in the whole 
Compafs pf Nature and Ima^na- 
tion. 

There is a clo/e Connexion be- 
tween the Thoughts and Words j 
and where a Man hath thoroughly 
digeftcd the one, the other will 
follow, not only with Eafe, but 
Propriety, when he is a perfedl Ma- 
fter of the Language he writeth in. 
It muA be a great Fault of the 
Judgment, if, where the Thoughts 
are proper, the Exprcffions are not 
fo too: A Difagreement between 
thefe feldom happens, but among 
Men of more recondite Studies, 
and what they call deep Learning, 
cfpecially amang Your Antiquaries 
and School -men. 

In every fprightly Genius, the 

Expreffion will ever be lively as 

the Thoughts. All the Danger is, 

that 
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that % Wit too fruitful (hould run 
out into unDeceHarj Branches ; but 
when it is inaturcd by Age, and 
COTfcGcd by Judgment, the Wri- 
ter will prune the luxuriant Boughs^ 
and cut off the fupcrfluous Shoots 
of Fjrncy, thereby giving both 
Strength and Beauty to his Work, 

Perhaps, my Lord, this Piece of 
Difcipline is to young Writers the 
greateft Self-Dcnial in the World. 
To confine the Fancy, to ftiflc th6 
Birth, much more to throw away 
the beautiful Offspring of the Brain^ 
is a Trial, that none but the moft 
delicate and' lively Wits can be put 
to. It is their Praife, that they are 
obliged to retrench more Wit, than 
others have to lavifli : The Chip- 
pings and Filings of thefe Jewels; 
could they be preferved, are of mord 
Value, than the whole Mafs of or- 
dinary Authors; and it is a Afti- 
ocim with me, that He bath not Wit 

enough^ 
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eticiighy ivbd bath not a great deal to 
/pare. 

My Lord, it is by no means ne- 
ceiTary for me to ran out into the 
fevcral Sorts of Writing : Wc have 
general Rules to judge of all, with- 
out being Particular upon any, tho' 
the Style of an Orator be different 
from that of an Hijiorian, and a 
Poet's from both. 

The Defign of Expreffion is to 
convey our Thoughts truly and 
clearly to the World, in foch a. 
manner, as is moft probable to at- 
tain the End we propofe, in com- 
municating what wc liavc conceived 
to the Public; and therefore Men 
have not thought it enough to 
write plainly, unlefs they wrote 
agreeably, fo as to engage the At- 
tention, and work upon the AffeiOii- 
ons, as well as inform the Under-, 
(landing of their Readers -, for which 
Reafon all Arts have been invented 

to 
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to make their Writings pleafing, as 
well as profitable; and thofe Arts 
are very commendable and honeft: 
They are no Trick, no Delufion, or 
Impoiition on the Senfes and Un- 
dernanding of Mankind; for they 
are founded in Nature, and formed 
upon obferving her Operations in 
all the various Paffions, and Work- 
ings of our Minds. 

To this we owe all the Beauties 
and Embellifhments of Style : All 
Figures and Schemes of Spcech» 
and thofe feveral Decorations that 
are ufcd in Writings to enliven and 
adorn the Work. The Flourifhes 
of Fancy refemblc the Flourifhes 
of the Pen in Mechanick Writers; 
and the Illuminators of Manufcripts, 
find of the Prefs, borrowed their 
Title perhaps from the Illumination, 
which a bright Genius every where 
giveth to his Work, and difperfeth 
through his Compofition. 

The 
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The Commendation of this Art 
of Enlightening and Adorning a 
SubjedJ:, lieth in a right Diftribu*- 
tion of the Shades and Light. It is 
in Writing, as in Pifture, in which 
the Art is to obferve where the 
Lights will fall, to produce the 
mod beautiful Farts to the Day, 
and caft in Shades what we can- 
not hope will fhinc tp Advantage* 

It were endlefs to purfue this 
Subjedi through all the Ornaments 
and lUuflrations of Speech; and 
yet I would not difmifs it without 
pointing at the general Rules, and 
neceflary Qualifications required in 
thofe, who would attempt to fhinc 
inr the Produdions of their Pen. 
And therefore Your Lordfliip muft 
pardon me if I feem to go back, 
for we cannot raife any regular 
and durable Pile of Building with- 
out laying a firm Foundation. 

The 
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By a peffedl Maftery in any Lan- 
guage, I underftand not only a 
ready Command of Words, upon 
every Occafion, not only the Force, 
and Propriety of Worde, as to their 
Senfe and Signification, but more 
especially the Purity and Idiom of 
the Language ; for in this a perfedl 
Maftel-y doth confift. 'Tis to know 
v^hat is Englijhs and what is Laiin^ 
what is French^ Sfanijh^ or Ita/iafi, 
to be able to mark the fiodnds of 
each Language we wrke in, to point 
out the diftingui(hing Charaders, 
and the peculiar Phrafes of each 
Tongue, What Expreffions, or 
Manner of Expreffikg is common 
to any Langua^ befides our own, 
and what is properly and peculiarly 
our Phrafe, and Way of Speaking. 
For this is to (peak or write Engltjh 
in Purity and Perfeaion, to let the 
Streams run clear and Unmi^'d, 
without taking in other Languages 

in 
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in the Courfe : In Englijh therefore, 
I would have all GaUicifms (for In- 
ftance) avoided, that our Tongue 
may be fincerc, that we may keep 
to our own Language, and not fol- 
low the French Mode in our Speech, 
as we do in our Cloaths. It is 
convenient and profitable fometimes 
to import a Foreign Word, and na- 
turalize the Phrafe of another Na- 
tion, but this is very fparingly to be 
allowed, and every Syllable of Fo- 
reign Growth ought immediately 
to be difcarded, if its Ufe and Orna- 
ment to our Language be not very 
evident. .. > 

. While the Romans ftudied, add 
ufed the Greek Tongue; only to im- 
prove and ^adorn their own, the 
Latin flouriflicd, ; and grew every 
Year more Copious, more Elegant, 
and Expreffive 5 but in a few Years 
after the Ladies and Beaux of Rome 
affedlcd to fpeak Greeks and regard- 
ed 
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ed nothing bat the Softnefs and 
Effeminacy of that noble Language, 
they weakened and corrapted their 
native Tongue: And the mon- 
ftrous AfFe6fcation of our travelled 
Ladies and Gentlemen to fpeak in 
the French Air, French Tone, French 
Terms, to drefs, to cook^ to write, 
to court in French^ corrupted at once 
our Language and our Manners, 
and introduced an abominable Gal- 
limaufry of French and Englijh 
mixed together, that made the In- 
novators ridiculous to all Men of 
Senfe. The French Tongue hath 
undoubtedly its Graces and Beau- 
ties, and I am not againft any real 
Improvement of our own Language 
from that or any other ; but we 
are always fo foolilfh, or unfor- 
tunate, as never to make any Ad- 
vantage of our Neighbours. We 
affedl nothing of theirs, but whgt is 
filly and ridiculous; and by neg- 

E leding 
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letting the fubftantial Ufe of thdr 
Language, we only enervate, and 
fpoil our own. - 

Language^, like our Bodies, are 
in a perpetual Flux, and fland in 
need of Recruits to fupply the 
Place of thofe Words that are .con- 
tiruially falling off thro' Difufe; 
$.nd >fince it is (o,^ my Lord, I think 
'tis better to raife thena at Home thaa 
Abroad. We had better rely on our 
own Troops than Foreign Forces, and 
I believe we have fufficicnt Strength 
and Numbers within ourfelves ; 
There is a yaft Treafure, an inex- 
hauftible Fund in the old Englijh^ 
from \yhence Authors may draw 
conftant Supplies, as our Officers 
make -their fureft Recruits from the 
Coal-Works and the Mines. The 
Weight, the Strength, and Signifi-^ 
cancy of many antiquated Words, 
fliould recomnxeod them to Ufe 
;igain. *Tis only wiping off the 

Ruft 
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Ruft they have contraftcd, and fe- 
parating them from the Drofs they 
lie mingled with, and both in Value 
and Beauty they will rife above 
tlie Standard, rather than fall be- 
low it. 

Perhaps our Tongue is not /b 
mufiical to the Ear, nor fo abun- 
dant in Multiplicity of Words ; but 
its Strength is real, and its Words 
are therefore the more expreffive: 
The peculiar Character of our Lan- 
guage h^ that it is clofe, compad:, 
and full; and our Writings (if Your 
Lord(hip will excufe two Latin 
Words) come neareft to what T^iilly 
means by his TreJJa Oratio. They 
arc all Weight, and Subftanpe, 
good Meafure prefled together, 
and running over in a Redundancy 
of Senfe, and not of Words. And 
therefore the Purity of our Lan- 
guage confifteth in pr^ferving this 
Charadler, in writing with the En^ 

E 2 gli/f^ 
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^lijlo Strength and Spirit: Let \^s 

not envy others, that th^y are oaore 

fpft, difFufed, and i^ariBed; be it 

Qur Commendation to write as wc 

pay, in true Sterling ; if we want 

Supplies, we had better revive old 

Words, than create new ones. I 

look upon our Language as good 

Bullion, if we do not dcbafe it with 

too much Allay ; and let me leave 

this Cenfure with Your Lordthip, 

That he who corrupteth the Purity 

\)i the Efiglijh Tongue with the 

moil fpecious foreign Words and 

Phrafes, is juft as wife as thofe Mo- 

difli Ladies that change their Plate 

tor China : For which, my Lord^ 

I think the laudable Traffick of 

old Cloaths is much the faireft 

Barter. 

After this Regard to the Purity 
of our Language, the next Quality 
of a juft Style, is its Piainnefs and 
Perlpicuity. My Lord, this is the 

greateft 
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'gffca^eft Commendation we can 
give an Author, and the beft Argu- 
ment that he is Matter of the Lan- 
guage he writeth in, and the Suh- 
y^d: he writeth upon, ^^hen we nn- 
ckrftand hitn^ and fee into the Scope 
and Tendency of his Thoughts, ia8 
we read him. All Obfcurity of Ex- 
preJJion, and Darknefs of Scnfe, do 
drife from the Confufion of the 
Writer*8 Thoughts, and his Wairtt 
of proper Words, If ^ Man hath 
not a clear Perception of the Mat- 
ters he undcrtaketh to treat of, be ~ 
his Style never fo plain as to the 
Words he ufeth, it never can be 
clearj and if his Thoughts upon 
his Subjeft be never fo juft and di- 
ftinA> uniefs he hath a ready Com* 
mand of Words, and a Faculty of 
eafy Writing in plnin obvious Ex- 
preffions, the Words will perplex 
the Senfe, and cloud the Clearnefs 
of his Thoughts. 

E3, i^ 
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It is the Unhappinefs of fonie, 
that they are not able to exprefs 
themfelvcs clearly : Their Heads 
are crowded with a Multiplicity of 
undigefted Knowledge, which licth 
confufed in the Brain, without any 
Order or Diftin<ftion. It is the Vice 
of others^ to afFedl Obfcurity in 
their Thoughts and Language, to 
write in a difficult crabbed Style, 
and perplex the Reader with an in« 
tricate Meaning in more intricate 
Words. 

The common W^y of offending 
againft Plainnefs and Per/picuity of 
Style is, an Affedation of hard un- 
ufual Words, and of clofe contrad:.- 
cd Periods j the Fault of Pedants 
and fententious Writers, that arc 
vainly oftentatious of their Learning, ' 
or their Wifdom. Hard Words and 
quaint Expreffions are abominable: 
Wherever Your Lord (hip meetcth 
fuch a Writer, tluow him afide for 

a Cox- 
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t Coxcomb. Some Authors of Re- 
putation have ufed a fhort and con- 
cife Way of Expreflion, I muft own; 
and if they are not f<> clear as 
others, the Fault is to be laid on the 
Brevity they labour after : For while 
w? fiudy to he coneife^ we can hardly 
avoid being obfcure. We crowd our 
Thoughts into too fmall a Compafs^ 
and are fo fparing of our Words> 
that we will not afford enow to^ 
exprefs our Meanin|f. 

There is another Extreme in ob- 
fcure Writers, niy Lord, not much 
taken notice of, which fome empty 
conceited Heads are apt to run into, 
out of a Prodigality of Words, and 
a Want of Senfe. This is the ^ 
travagance of your copious Wi 
who lofe their Meaning in 
Multitude of. Words, and i 
their Senfe under Heaps of Phn 
Their Underftanding is rather 
rified, than condenfed : Their Me 

E 4 ir 
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ing, we cannot fay, is dark and 
thick; it is too light and fubtle to 
be difcerned; it is fpread fo thin^ 
and diffufed (b wide, that it is bard 
to be coUeded. Two Lines woold 
exprefs all they fay in two Pag«: 
'Tis nothing but whipt Syllabub 
and Froth, a little Varnidi, and Gikl-* 
ing, without any Solidityi or Sub-^ 
fiance. 

My Lord, the deepeft Rivers ba^e 
the plaineft Surface, and the poreft 
Waters arc always cleareft. Crydal 
16 not the lefs folid for being 
tranfparent^ the Value of a Style 
rifeth like the Value of precious 
Stones. If it be dark and cloudy, it 
is in vain to polifh it: It beareth 
its Worth in its native Looks, and 
the fame Art which enhanceth ita 
Price when it is clear> only debaieth 
it if it be dull. 

Your 
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Yoar Lordfliu) fccth I hive bdt-- 
rowed feme N^tapbors to explam 
fitly Thoughts 5 aftd it is, I belie vb^ 
impoffiible to deffiribe the ^kinnefs 
ixA Cleamefs cf Style, Vdithout 
{(yvcit Exprcffions clearer than the 
Terms I am otherwife bound up 
to ufe. 

Yoor Lordfliip muft give me 
Leave to go on with You to the 
Decorations and Ornaments of 
Style: There is no Inconfiftency 
between the Plainnefs and Peffpicu- 
ity, and the Omatticnt of Writing. 
A Style, my Lord^ refembleth fieau- 
tyj where the Face is clear and 
plain as to Symmetry and Propor- 
tion, but is capable of wonderful 
Improvements, as to Features and 
Comple^tioft. If 1 may tranfgrefs 
in too frequent AUufiolis, becaufe I 
would make every Thing plain to 
Your Lordfhip, I would pafe on 
from Painters to Statuaries, whofe 

E 5 Ex. 
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Excellence it is, at firft to form true 
and juft Proportions,, and after- 
wards to give them that Softnefs, 
that ESpreflion, that Strength, and 
Delicacy,, which make them almofi: 
breathe^ and live. 

My Lord, the Decorations of 
Style are formed out of thofe ftvo- 
ral Schemes and Figures,, which are 
contrived to exprefs the t^affions 
and Motions of our Minds in our 
Speech ; to give Life and Ornament, 
Grace and &auty, ta our Expreffi*- 
ons. I (hall not u]>dertake the Rhe- 
torician's Province, in giving Your 
Lordfliip an Account of all the Fit* 
gures they have invented,, and thofe 
fcveral Ornamef>ts of Writing, whofe 
Grace and Commendation lie in be- 
ing ufe;d with Judgment and Pro- 
priety, It were endlcfs to purfuc 
^his Subjeft thro' all the Schemes 
and Illujftrations of Speech: But 
there are fome common Forma^ 

which* 
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which every Writer upon every Sub- 
jcdl may ufe, to enliven and adorft 
his Work. 

Thefe, my Lord, are Metaphor 
and Similitude, and thofe Images 
and Repreientations that are drawn 
in the ftrongeft and moft lively Co- 
lours, to imprint what the Writer 
would have his Readers conceive 
more deeply on their Minds. In 
the Choice, and in the Ufe of thefe, 
your ordinary Writers are moft apt 
to offend. Images are* very fpa-r 
ringly to be introduced \ their pro-^ 
per Place is in Poems and Orations, 
and their Ufe is to move Pity or 
Terror, Admiration^ Compaffiony 
Anger and Refentment, by repre- 
fcnting fomething very affedionate, 
or very dreadful, very aftonifhing, 
very miferable, or very provoking 
to our Thoughts. They give a 
wonderful Force and Beauty to the 
Subjedt, where they are painted 

E6 by 
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by a mafterljr Hand 5 but, if they arc 
cither weakly drawn,, or unfkilfally 
placed, they raifc no Paffion but 
Indignation m the Reader. 

The moft common Ornaments,, 
my Lord, are Metaphor and Si« 
militude. One is an AUufion tx> 
Words,^^ the other to Things; and 
both have their Beauties, if proper- 
ly applied. 

Similitudes ought to be dfawn^ 
from the moft familiar and beft 
known P&rtkulars in the World : If 
any Thing is dark and obfcure in 
them, the Pnrpofe of ufing them is^ 
defeated y and that which is not clear 
itfelf, can never give Light to any 
Thing that wants it It is the idle 
Fancy of fome poor Brains to run 
out perpetually into a Gdurfe of Si- 
militudes, confounding their Sub^ 
jeft by the Multitude of Likeneflcs^ 
and making it like fo many Thing?, 
that it is like JK>thifig at all. This 

trifling 
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trifling tiumotir is good for so- 
thing, but I to convince my that the 
Author is in the dark himfelf ; and 
while he is likening his Subjed ta 
every Thing, he knoweth not what 
it is like. 

There is another tedious Fault 
in fome &imHe MtUf which is draw*- 
ing their Gompari£bns into a great 
Length and nunute Particular^, 
where it^ is of no Importance whe- 
ther the Refembknee hddeth or no. 
But the true Art of illofbating any 
Subjed: bjr Sitnilkode,: is^ firft, to 
l^tch on foch a Refcmblance as all 
the World will agree in y and then^. 
without being caeefbl to have it run 
on all Four, to loucb^ it only: in the 
ftnongeftJjiaeS) and tiie^neareft Like^ 
nefSi^ And,;thi$ ^% fecore us, my 
Lord, .from all Stiffi^ and Formali- 
ty in Similitude, and deliver us from 
the naufeotts Repetition q£ As and 

Soy which fooie fo fo Writers, if I 

may 
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may beg Leave to call them Jb^ are 
continually founding in our Ears. 

I have nothing to fay, my Lord, 
to thofc Gentlemen, who bring Si- 
militudes, and forget the Refem- 
blance. All the Pleafure we can 
take, vehen we meet thefe promifing 
SparkSy is ia the Difappointmentt, 
where we find their Fancy is fo like 
their Subjedt, that it is not like at aJi. 
Metaphors, my Lord, require great 
Judgment and Confideration in the 
Ufc of them. They are a fliorter 
Similitude, where the Likenefs is ra^ 
ther implied than expreffed. The 
Signification of one Word in Meta- 
phors is transferred to another, and 
^c talk of one Thing in the Terms 
and Propriety of another. But, my 
Lord, there muft be a common Re- 
fembiance, fome original Likenefs 
in Nature, fome Correfpondence and 
eafy Tranfition,, or Metaphors are 
(hocking *nd confofcd. 

, The 
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The Beauty of them di/plays it- 
felf in their Eafinefs and Propriety, 
where they are naturally introduced j 
but where they are forced, and 
crowded, too frequent and various, 
and do not rife out of the Courfe 
of Thought, but are conftrained and 
preffed into the Service, inftead of 
making the Difcourfe more lively 
and chearful, they make it fullen, 
dull and gloomy. 

Your Lordfhip muft form Your 
Judgment upon the beft Models, and 
the moft celebrated Pens, where You 
will find the Metaphor in all its 
Grace and Strength, ihedding a Lu- 
ftre and Beauty on the Work. For 
it ought never to be ufed, but when 
it giveth greater Force to the Sen- 
tence, an lUuftration to the Thought, 
and infinuateth a filent Argument in 
the Allufion. The Ufe of Meta- 
phors is not only to convey the 
Thought in a more pleafing Man- 
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ner, but to give it a ftrongef Itn- 
preHion^ and enforce it on the Mind. 
Where this is not regarded, they 
are vain, and trifling Tra(h^ and 
in a due Obfervance of this, in a 
pure, chafte, natural Exprcflion, c(mi- 
fift the Juftnefs,. Beauty, and Deli- 
cacy of Style. 

I have iaid nothing of Epithets; 
their Bufinefs is to exprefs the Na-> 
lure of the Things they are applied 
to; and the Choice of them de- 
pendeth upon a good Judgment, to 
diftinguiih what are the moft proper 
Titles to be given on all Occafiont, 
and a complete Knowledge in the 
Accidents, Qualities, and Afiedions 
of every Thing in the World. They 
are of moft Ornament when they 
are of Ufe; they are to determine 
the Charader of every Perfon, and 
decide the Merits of every Caufe; 
Confcience and Juftice are to be re* 
garded, and great Skill and Exadt- 

nefs 
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nefs arc requtrcd in the ujfe of ik\tm^ 
Foj- k is of great Importance to adl 
Thiogs by their right Names : The 
Points of Satyr, aiid Strains of Com- 
pliment» depend upon it, other wife 
we may make an Afs of a Lion, com- 
mend a Man \vi Satyr,^ and lampooct 
him in Panegyric. Here alfo, my 
Lord, there is room for Genius: 
Common Jufttce and Judgment 
^uld dired: us to iay what is pro- 
per At leaft^ but it ts Farts and Fire 
that Will prompt us to the moft live* 
ly and moil forcible Epithets that 
can be applied^ and 'tis in their 
Energy and Propriety their Beauty 
lieth. 

Allegories I aeed not mention, 
becau& they are not fo much any 
Ornament of Style^ as an artful 
Way of recommending Truth to the 
World in a borrowed Shape^ and a 
Drefs more agreeable to the Fancy, 

than naked Truth herfelf can b&i 

Truth, 



go I'he SuBiime. 

Truth is ever moft beautifbl aftd 
evident in her native Drefs : And the 
Arts that are ufed to convey her ta 
our Minds, are no Argument that 
fhe is deficient, but fo manjr Tefti^ 
monies of the Corruption of btir 
Nature, when Truth, of all Things 
the plaineft and fincereft, is forced 
to gain Admittance to us in Diiguiie,. 
and court us in Mafquerade. 

My Lord, there is one Ingredient 
more required to the Perfedion of 
Style, which I have partly men^ 
tioned already in fpeaking of the 
Suitablenefs of the Thoughts to the 
Subjed, and of the Words to the 
Thoughts ; but Your Lord/hip will 
give me Leave to confider it in ano-> 
thcr Light with regard to the Ma- 
jefty and Dignity of the Subject. 

It is fit, as we have faid already, 
that the Thoughts and Expreflion 
fliould be fuited to the Matter on all 
Occafions ^ but in nobler and greater 

Subje^s,. 
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Subjeds, efpecially where the Theme 
is Sacred and Divine, it muft be onr 
Care to think and write up ta the 
Dignity and Majefty of the Thhigs 
we prefumc ta treat of: Nothing 
little^ mean, or low, no childifh 
.Thoughts, or boyifli Expreflions, 
will be endured : All muft be aw- 
ful, and grave, and great, and folemn. 
The nobleft Sentiments muft be con- 
veyed in the weigh tieft Words : All 
Ornaments and Illuftrations muft be 
borrowed from the richeft Parts of 
univer£il Nature; and in Divine 
Subjedls, efpecially when we attempt 
to fpeak of G o Dv of His Wifdom, 
Goodnefs and Power, of His Mercy 
and Juftice, of His Difpenfations 
and Providence, by all which He 
is pleafed to manifeft Himfelf to 
the Sons of Men; we muft raiifc 
our Thoughts, and enlarge our 
Minds, and fearch all the Treasures 
of Knowledge for every Thing that 
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is gredt, wonderful and magnificent :< 
We can only cxprefs our Thoughts 
of the Creator in the Works of His 
Creation ; and the brighteft of thcfc 
can only give us fome j&int Shadows 
of His Greatnefs and His GlorVr 
The ftrongefl: Figures are too weaky 
the moft exalted Language too low». 
to exprefs His ineffable Exdcllenoe. 
No Hyperiole can be brought to 
heighten our Thoughts •,. for in G> 
fublime a Theme nothing can be 
Hyperbolical. The Riches of Ima^ 
gination are poor, and all the Ri- 
vers of Eloquence are dry in fup-* 
plying Thought on an infinite Sub- 
ject. How poor and mean, how 
bafe and groveling, are the Heathen 
Conceptions of the Deity! Some- 
thing fublime and noble mufi: needs 
be faid on fo great an Occafion } but 
in this great Article the naofl cele- 
brated of the Heathen Pens fccm to* 
flag and fink $ they bear up in no 

Propor- 
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Proportion to the Dignity of the 
Theme, as if they were cfeprefled 
by the Weight, and dazzled with the 
Spleador of the Sobjeft. 

We have no Inftances to produce 
of any Writers that vA^ at aH to the 
Majefty and Dignity of the Divine 
Attributes, except the Sacred pen- 
men. No le& than divine Infpira- 
tion could enable Men to write wor- 
thily of God, and none but the 
Spirit of G o D knew how to ex- 
prefs His Grealnefs, and difplay His 
Glory : In Comparifon of thefe di- 
vine Writers, the greateft Genius* s^ 
the nobleft Wits of the Heathen 
World, are low and duH. The fuh- 
lime Majefty, and royal Magnificence 
of the Scripture Poenis, are above 
the RLeach, and beyond- the Power 
of all mortal Wit. Take the beft 
and liveiieft Poems of Antiquity, 
and read them, as we do the Scrip- 
tures, in a Profe Tranflation, and 

they 
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they are flat and poor. Horace^ imd 
Virgily and Horner^ lofe their Spirits 
and their Strength in the Transfu.- 
iion, to that Degree, that we have 
hardly Patience to read them. Bu^ 
my Lord, the Sacred Writings, even 
in our Tranflation, preferve their 
Majefty and their XJlory, and very 
far furpafs the brighteft and nobleft 
Compofitions of Greece and Rome^ 
And this is not owing to the Rich- 
nefs and Soleqinity of the Eaftern 
Eloquence; for it holdeth in no 
other Inftance, but to the divine 
Diredlion and Afliftance of the Holy 
Writers. For, let me only make 
this Remark, that the mofl: literal 
Tranflation of the Scriptures, in the 
moft natural Signification of^ the 
Words, is generally the beft ;* and 
the fame Punftualncfs -which dc- 
bafeth other Writings, prefervcth 
the Spirit and Majefty of the Sacred 
Text : It can fuffer no Improvement 

from 
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from human Wit 5 and wc may obi^ 
ferve, that thofe who have prcfumed 
to heighten the Expreffions by a 
Poetical Tranfl?ition or P^raphrafe^ 
have funk ki the Attempt \ and all 
the Decorations oi their Verfe, whe- 
ther Greek or Latin^ have not been, 
able to reach the Dignity, the Ma- 
ji^fty^ and Solemnity of our Profe : 
So .that the Profe of Scripture canr- 
not be improved by Verfe, and even 
the divine Poetry is moft like itfelf 
in Profe. One Obfervation more I 
would leave with Your Lordfliip; 
Milton himfelf, as great a Genius 
as he was, oweth his Superiority 
over Homer and Virgil^ in Majefty of 
Thought, and Splendor of Expref- 
fion, to the Scriptures : They are 
the fountain from which he derived 
his Light; the facred Treafure that 
enriched his Fancy, and furniftied 
him with all the Truth and Won- 
ders of God and his Creation, .of 

Angels 
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Angels and Men, which na mortal 
Brain wa$ able eidher to dMcovQt or 
conceive : And in him, my Lord, 
of all human Writers^ You wiH 'meet 
all his Sentiments^ and Words raifed 
and fuited to the Greatnefs and Dig* 
ni^ of the Su>bjed:« 

I have detained Your Lordfliip 
the longer on this Majefty of Style, 
being, perhaps, myfelf carried avi^ay 
with the Greatnefs and Pleafure of 
the Contemplation. What I have 
dwelt fo much on, with refpeft to 
divine SubjeiSts, is more cafily to 
be obfcrved with reference to hti- 
man : For in all Things below Di- 
vinity, we are rather able to exceed 
than fdXl (hort ; and in adorning all 
other Subjeifls, our Words and Sen- 
timents may rife in a juft P^or- 
tion to them ; nothing^ is above the 
Reach of Man but Heaven 5 and the 
fame Wit can raife a Human Sab- 
jeft, that only dcbafeth a X)ivme. 

After 
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After all thefe Excelleocfes of 
Style, in Purity, in Plainnefs and 
Perfpicuity, in Ornament and Ma- 
jefty^ are confidered, a finifhed 
Piece of what Kind foevcr muft 
(hint in the Order and Proportion 
of the whole ^ for Light ri/cth out 
of Order, and Beauty from Propor- 
tion. In Archite<aurc and Painting, 
thefe fill and relieve the Eye. A 
juft Difpofition givcth us a clear 
View of the whole at once, and 
the due Symmttxy and Proportion 
of every Part in itfelf, and of all 
together, leave no Vacancy in our 
Thoughts or Eyes ; nothing is 
wanting, every Thing is com- 
plete, and we are iatisfied in be-> 
holding. 

But, my Lord, when I fpeak of 
Order and Proportion, I do not in^ 
tend any ftiflf and formal Method, 
but only a proper Diftribution of 
the Parts in general, where they 

F follow 
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follow in a natural Covvrfe, 9mA arc 
not confounded with one anotker. 
Laying down a Schenoe, and mark- 
ing out the Divrfions and Subdivi& 
ons of a Difcourfe, are only ncce^a* 
ry in %ftems, and fome Pieces of 
Controverfy and Argiimentadon ; 
Your Lor4(Ship fees, however, that 
i have ventured to write without 
•uny 4eclar>ed Order ; and this is al-* 
iowable, where the Method opens as 
You iread, and the Order difeovereth 
itfelf in rfie Progrefs of the Subje£t : 
But certainly, my Lord, of all Pieces 
that were ever written in a prc^fi^d 
and ftated Method, and diftinguifh* 
ed by the Number and Succeffion of 
their Parts, our Engli/h Sermons are 
the completeft in Order and Pro- 
portion; the Method is fo eafy and 
natural, the Parts bear fo juft a Pro- 
portion to one another, that, among 
«nany others, this m^y pafs for a 
fwculiar Commendation of them : 

For 
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For thofe Diviiians and Par tkulars; 
whkfa obiicure asd peqilex other 
Writings, give a dearer Ligjit to 
ours« All that I would kifiimate» 
therefore, is onlj this, that it is not 
necejfiary to l^ the Method we ufe 
before the Reader, only to write, aiad 
then he will read, in Order. 

But it requireth, my Lord, a full 
Command of the Subjed, a diftinA 
View to keep it always in Sight, or 
elfe, without fome Mciihod firft de- 
Vi^ptAj we fhall be in Daoiger of 
lofing it, and wanderiog after it, 
till we have loft ourfelves, and be- 
wildered the Reader. 

A prefcribed Method is neceflary 
for weaker Heads, but the Beauty 
of Order is its Freedom and Uncon- 
flraint: it muft be difperfed and 
Ihine in all the Parts thro* the whole 
Performance, but these h 00 Ne- 
ceffity of Writing in Traaamefc, 
when we can move more at Eaifc 

F 2 without 
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without them; neither is the Pro- 
portion of Writing to be meafured 
out like the Proportions of a Horfe, 
where every Part muft be drawn 
in the minuteft RefpeA to the Size 
and Bisnefs of the rc/t; but it is 
to be taken by the Mind, and form- 
ed upon ia general View and Con- 
fideration oif the whole. The Sta- 
tuary that carveth Hercules in Stone, 
or cails him in Brafs, may be obli- 
ged to take his DimenfxonS from his 
Foot, but the Poet that defcrlbeth 
him is not bound up to the Geome- 
ter's Rule, nor is an Author under 
any Obligation to write by the 
Scale. 

Thefe Hints will fcrve to give 
Your Lprdftiip fome Notion of 
Order and Proportion 5 and I muft 
not dwell too long upon them, left 

I tranfgrefs the Rules I am laying 
down. 

My 
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adorn themfelves with his Rays. 
Bttt to dcfcend from the Skies, my 
Lord| 'tis in Writing as in Drefs. 
The ticheft Habits are not always 
the complcteftj and a Gentleman 
rady make a better Figure in a 
plain Suk, th^n in an embroidered 
Coat. The Dreft dependeth upon 
t^e Imltgination, but muii be ad* 
jutted by the Jodgifient,. ccttitr^iy 
to the Opinion of the Ladies^ ^ho 
Talue nothing btit % good Psncy 
in the Choice oi tliekr Ckoths^ 
The firil Excellence k to write \A 
Parity plainty and dearly ^ therflf 
if no EHfpenfation from thefe^ 
but afterwards You have Your 
Choice of Goloarsj, and may cn-^ 
Itven^ adorn> and paint Your &ib^ 
jcft as You pleafe^ 

In Writings the Rules have a Re-^ 
laticm and Dependence on one ano-^ 
thcr. They are held in one fo^ 
cial Bond^ and joined^ like the Mo* 

iiaL 
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ral Virtues, and Liberal Arts, in a 
fort of Harmony and Concord. He 
that cannot write pare, plain En^ 
glijh^ muft never pretend to write 
at all ; 'tis in vain for him to drefa 
and adorn his Difcourfe; the finer 
he endeavoureth to make it, bo 
maketh it only the more ridiculous* 
And on the other fide, let a Man 
write in the exafteft Purity and 
Propriety of the Language^ if he 
haih not Life and Fire to give his 
Work fome Force and Spirit, 'tis 
nothing but a meer Corps, and a 
kimpi(h unwieldly Mafs of Matter. 
But every true Genius^ who is a 
perfect Matter of the Language h^e 
writeth in, will let no fitting Oroa^ 
ments and Decorations be wanting. 
His Fancy floweth in the richeft 
Vein, and giveth his Pieces fuch 
lively Colours, and fo beautiful a 
Complexion, that You would al- 
moA fay his own Blood and 

F 4 Spirits 
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Spirits were transfufed into the 
Work. 

A perfect Maftery and Elegance 
of Style is to be learned from the 
common Rules, but muft be im- 
proved by reading the Orators and 
Poets, and the celebrated Mailers in 
every Kind; this will give your 
Lordihip a right Tafte, and a true 
Relifh \ and when you can diftin« 
guifh the Beauties of every £ni£h« 
ed Piece, you will write yourfelf 
with equal Commendation. 

I do not aflert, my Lord, that 
every good Writer muft have a Ge* 
nius for Poetry, I know T^'ully is an 
undeniable Exception j but I will 
venture to afBrm, that a Soul that 
is not moved with Poetry, and 
hath no Tafte that way, is too dull 
and lumpifh ever to write with any 
Profpeft of being read. It is a fatal 
Miftake, and fimple Superftition, to 
difcourage Youth from Poetry, and 

endeavour 
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endeavour to prejudice them againft 
it ; if they are of a poetical Genius, 
there is no reftraining them : Ovidy 
your Lordftiip knoweth, was deaf 
to his Father's frequent Admoni- 
tions; but, if they are xiof quite 
linittcn, and bewitched with Love 
of Veffei they flipuld be tniio^ td 
it, to make thcrii Mafters of p very 
kind of Poetry, that by learning to 
imitate the Originals, they may ar- 
rive at a right Conception, and a true 
Tafte of their Authors I and being 
able to write in Verfe upon Occafion, 
I can afliire your LordOiip, is no t)if- 
advantage to Profc ; for without re- 
lifhing the one, a Man muft never 
pretend to any Tafte of the other. 

Tafte, my Lord, is a Metaphor 
borrowed from the Palate, by v^hich 
we approve or diilike what we eat 
and drink, from the Agreeableneis 
or Difagreeablenefs of the Relifli in 
our Mouth, Nature direfts us in 

F 5 the 
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the common Vk^ and every bocfjr 
can tdl iweet from bitter, what i» 
fliarpi , or foiHr, or vapid ^ or naiF- 
feofis J but it requireth Senfes morer 
refined and exercifed^ to difcover 
every Tafl^ that is moft perfedl in' 
its Kind; every Palate is not a 
Judge of that, and yet Drinking is 
more u&d than Reading ; all that 
I pretend to knovir of the Matter, is^ 
my Lord, that Wine fliould be^ 
like a Style, clear, deep, bright 
and ilrong, fincere and pure^ found 
and dry,, (as our Advertifements da 
well exprefe it)^ which laft is a 
comtttendable Term, that contains 
the Juice of the richeft Spirits, and 
only keepeth oat all Cold and 
Dampne^^ 

It is common fa commend » 
Man, my Lord, for an Ear to Mu- 
fie, and a Tafte of Painting,^ which 
are nothing but a juft DifcernmenC 
of what is excellent and moft per«« 

feai 
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fc<a in them : The firft dcpcndeth 
entirely on the Ear; a Man can ne- 
ver expert to be a Mafter, that hath 
not an Ear tuned and fct to Mafic : 
And You can no more fing an Ode 
without an Ear, than without a Gc- 
fiius You can write one. Painting, 
my Lord, we fhould think, rcqui- 
ireth fome Underftanding in the Art, 
and exa£t Knowledge of the bcft 
Matters Manner to be a Judge of it^ 
but this Faculty, like the reft, is 
founded in Nature. Knowledge 
in the Art, and frequent Converfa- 
tion with the beft Originals, will 
certainly perfect a Man's Judgment ; 
b\)t, if there Is not a natural 8a* 
gacity and Aptnefey Experience 
will be of no great Service. A 
good Tafle is an Argument of a 
great ^ Sou), as well as a Kvely 
Wit. It is the Infirmity of poor 
Spirits to be taken with every Ap- 
pearance, and dazzled by every 

F 6 Thing 
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Thing that fparkles : But to pafs bf 
what the Generality of the World 
admires, and to be detained with 
nothing but what is moft perfedl 
and excellent in its Kind, fpeaks a 
fuperior Genius, and a true Difcem- 
ment: A new Pidxire by fome 
meaner Hand, where the Colours 
are frefh and lively, will engage the * 
Eye, but the Pleafure goes off with 
looking, and what we ran to at firft 
with Eagernefs, we prefently leave 
with Indifference: But the old 
Pieces of Raphael^ Michael Angela^ 
Ttntoret, and Titian, though not fo 
inviting at firft, open to the Eye by 
Degrees ^ and the longer and often- 
er we look, we ftill difcover new 
Beauties, and find new Pleafure. 
I am not, my Lord, a Man of fo"^ 
much Severity in my Temper, as 
to allow your Lordfbip to be 
pleafcd with nothing but what is 
in the laft Pcrfeftion: For then, 

poflibly. 
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poflibly,* fo many arc the Infirmities 
of Writing, beyond other Arts, you 
never could be plcafed. There is a 
wide Difference in being nice to 
judge of every Degree of Perfeftion, 
and rigid in refufing whatever is 
deficient \n any Point, This would' \ 
only be Weaknefs of Stomach, not 
any Commendation of a good Pa- 
late ; a true Tafte judges of Defeats 
as well as Perfedions, and the beil 
Judges are always the Perfons of 
the greateft Candor. They will find 
none but real Faults, and wherc- 
ever they commend, the Praife is 
juftly due. 

I have! intimated already, that a 
good Tafte is to be formed by read- 
ing the beft Authors, and when your 
Lordfhip (hall be able to point out 
their Beauties, to difcern the bright- 
eft Paflages, the Strength and Ele- 
gance of their Language, you will 
always write your felf, and read 

others 
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others by that Standard,, and mail 
therefore nece&rily excel. 

In Rmney ray Lord, there were 
fome popular Orators, who with a 
falfe Eloquence and violent A£lion 
carried away the Applaufe of the 
People; and with us we have fome 
popular Men, who are followed and 
admired for the Loudnefs of their 
Voice, and a falfe Patbasy both in Ut- 
terance and Writing: I have been^ 
fometimes in fome Confufion to bear 
fuch Peribns commended by thofe 
cf fuperiof Senfe, who could di- 
ilingttiih, one would think, between^ 
empty, pompous, fpecious Harangues, 
and tfaofe Pieces in which all the 
Beauties of Writing are combinedr 
A natural Tafte nmiil therefore be 
improved ; like fine Parts, and a^ 
great Genius^ it muft be affiled by 
Art, QK it will be eafily vitiated and 
corrupted : Falfe Eloquence paffelb 
only where tnie is not. uoderfloodr 

and 
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and no Body will commend bad 
Writer^y that is acquainted witb 
good.^ 

Thcfcy my Lordy are only fome 
curfory Thoughts on a Subjcdt thaC 
will not be reduced to Rules* To» 
treat of a true Tafte in a formal Me« 
ihod, would be very infl^id^ it is 
bed collected from the Beauties and 
Laws of Writing, and muft rife irons 
every Man's own Apprehcnfion and 
Notbn 6f what ' he heareth and 
teadeth. 

It may be therefore of farther 
Ufe, and moft Advantage to Your 
Lordihip) as well as a Relief and 
Entertainment to refreflh Your Spi-^ 
rits in the End of a tedious DiP' 
courfe, if, befides mentioning the 
Claffic Authors a^ they fall in my 
Way, I lay before You fome of the 
corrcftcft Writers of tb^is Age and 
tlie laft, in feveral Faculties upon 
di^rent Sub)e€ts: Not that Your 

Lord- 
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Lofd{hip (hould be drawn into a 
fcrvilc Imitation of any of them, but 
that You may fee into the Spirit, 
Force, and Beauty of them all, and 
form Your Pen from thofe general 
Notions of Life and Delicacy, of 
fine Thoughts and happy Words, 
which rife to Your Mind upon read- 
ing the great Matters of Style in their 
feveral Ways, and Manner of excel- 
ling. 

I muft beg Leave, therefore, to 
defer a little the Entertainment I 
promifed, while I endeavour to lead 
Your Lordship into the true Way of 
Imitation^ if ever You fhall propofe 
any Original for Your Copy; or, 
which is infinitely preferable, into a 
perfoS: Maftery of the Spirit and Pcr- 
fedions of every celebrated Writer, 
whether ancient or modern. 

That I may leave nothing ma- 
terial in this Argument unfaid, a- 
mong the feveral Ways of Imitation^ 

I (hall 
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I (hall take the Liberty of placing 
Tiranjlation and Parapbrafe^ as well 
as what we more ftri£tly mean by 
Imitating an Author : And becaufe 
none of thefe come up to what I. 
would have Your Lordihip under- 
{{sind, I fbali venture to give. You- 
my own Views of this Subject, whicli 
will appear perhaps in a difierent 
Light fi-om any Thing hitherto ad- 
vanced upon It. 

By T^ranjlatiotiy I mean the ren- 
dering a foreign Author into our 
native Tongue; for I need not ex- 
tend it to every Verfion from one 
Language to another. 

The beft Rules cf Tranjlation your 
Lord(hip will find in Horace^ my 
Lord Rofcommon^ Mr. Dry den ^ and 
the prefent Duke of Buckingham ^^ 
and by acquainting yourfelf with 
thcfe excellent Writers, you will be 
beft taught to judge when this Taik 
is well performed. 

Tranjla- 



^ranflatim » a Province every 
body chinketh himielf qualified to 
iMdertake^ but very few are found 
equal to h ; The mechanic Rules, 
the common Law^, which are to be 
obferv^d, are Very feldom obeyed ; 
and fometiffles a Translation may 
prove a very bad one, where thefo 
arc moft ftridtly regarded. Too 
fcrupuflous an Obfervation of Rule^ 
fpoilelh ^1 Sorts of Writings: It 
maketh them iliff and formal; it 
betra3i^tfaf a weak and pedantic 
Genius, and fuch nice Writers are 
fitter to make ^ranfcrihers than 
^ranflators. 

The firft Qualification of a good 
^ranfiater id an exadl Undcrftanding, 
and abfblute Maftcry of the Lan- 
guage he tranfiateth fromj and the 
Language he tranflatcth to. Few 
Writers, in Cbmparifon of the Mul- 
titudes that crowd the Prefs, under*- 
ftand their Mother-*Tongue i and 

among 
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among the more Learticd I may ven- 
ture to fay> that feveral are better 
acqoainted vrith the Titad Langna-^ 
ges than the Livings and can write 
Greek, or Latin^ or Hebreix^^ with 
more Exadnefi than Eng]ijh. En-' 
glijb in its fttfl Parity^ Elegance^ ai>d 
Perfe<ftion, lieth in a few Volcifnfes# 
The Lift of undifputed Mafters b 
hardly ib long as the Lift of the 
Court of Aldermen and Lieutenancy 
of our £atnouis Metropolis^ zni yet 
the Muftcr-RoUs of the Kingdom 
&11 fhort of th€ Catalogue of our 
Authors. 

What I mean by a perfect Under- 
ftanding and Maf^ery of Language^ 
i have explained iovM Pages back : 
But in TranJJatim we imuft confider 
this Maftcry of Language with re- 
fped: to the Tongues we undertake ^ 
and we are not only required ta 
tinderf^and our own> and a foreign 
Tongue^ as Critics aad Grammarians^. 

we 
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we muft not only be perfeft Mafters 
of each feparately, but we muft 
more^ efpecially ftudy the Relation 
and Comparifon between them. In 
this do lie the great Art and DifH- 
culty of Tranjlaiingi and not be- 
ing able to reach the full Compafs» 
the Differences, the Proprieties, and 
Beauties of one Language, is the 
Foundation of all faulty rendering 
into another. 

And this Rule is to be obferved 
not only with Regard to any Lan- 
guage in. general, but alfo with fpe- 
cial Reference to any Authors of it 
in particular. With Regard to any 
Language in general, we muft^ upon 
comparing it with our own, weigh 
all the Differences and Agreements 
between them, examine their feve- 
ral Qualities and Proprieties, and 
fearch into the Strength and Com- 
pafs of one and the other, that we 
may fee whether they be barren or 

abundant) 
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abundant, clofe or diffufey and how 
near they can be brought to one 
another. And among the fcveral 
Writers in a foreign Tongue, wc 
muft acquaint ourfelves with their fe- 
vcral Charad:ers, and different Man- 
ners: Whether they be copious 
or Goncife, flowing or reftr^inred, 
plain or florid, and fo on thfougfi 
aii the Variety and Differences^ of 
Style ; and then we are. to confider 
how our Language will befl anfwer 
the different Way and Manner of 
thofe Authors we jvopofc to render. 
For if we hopeto tranflatc foreign 
Authors with Succefs, we muft know 
perfectly how to extend and =c6ntraft 
our Language, how to raife'&nd 
adorn our Style, and how to write 
in the plaineft and moft Ample Ex- 
preffions. . . 

Where a foreign Tongue is ele- 
gant and exprcffive, clofe and corn- 
pad, beyond our Reach, wc muft 

ftudy 
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ftody the utmoft Force x)f our Lao- 
guage, and look out iox Words as 
beautiful and oomptehenfivey as apt 
and figpificanty as caa be foond^ to 
render not only the Senie^ but the 
Manner txA very Expreffion of our 
Authors : Where the Language we 
Cnnflafie from is more rich and co- 
pious than our owd» we muft try 
the utmoft Compafs and Variety of 
Expreffion to render an Author that 
aboundeth widi Plenty and Choice 
of Words to the lame Senfe, while 
perhaps we have but two or three 
that will anfwer to all the Variety 
of his. But, if an Author be loofe 
and dtfiufe in his St3de, the Tranf- 
lator hath an eaiy Taik, and needs 
only regard the Propriety of the 
Language ; and his Tranilatien may 
eafily exceed the Original, if fuch 
Qriginsib be worth tranikting. 

By attending to diefe Cocifidera-- 
titms ai the IJiilferfince of Languages 

with 
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with re%ed to each other. Your 
Lorctihip will quickly enter kitD 
the whole Extent and CSonxpa^ of 
tiiera, and fully underftand the ut- 
moft Reach and Strength c^ Your 
native Tongue^ what it is able to 
bear^ and liow &r, and how well it 
is able to exprefs the peculiar Man« 
ner, Beauty, and Propriety of any 
Authors whatfoevcr. 

But there is ftill a greater Diffi^ 
culty remaining upon Translators, 
which rrfes from the Peculiarities eve- 
ry Language hath to itfelf,^ that are 
fo niuch the Charafter and Property 
of that Language, as not to be ren* 
der'd or made common to any other* 
We have fcveral beautiful Forms of 
Expreffion in Englijh^ which 'tis im- 
poffiblc for the moft pcrfciftand com- 
prehenfive Languages to reach ; and 
the native Xjraccs of every Tongue 
arefacha« cannotie copied by Trarrf- 
lation^ r Wiiien you cktnge the Lati^ 

guage. 
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guage, you lofe the^ BeauQr : The 
bare Cbnftruftion and Carcafs may 
remain, but the Features and the 
Life are fled. When, therefore, Yoa 
meet with any Exprcffions that will 
not be rendered without this Dilad- 
vantage, the Thing to be regarded, 
is the Beauty and Elegance of the 
Original ; and Your Lordfhip, with- 
out minding any Thing biit the 
Senfe of the Author, is to confider 
how that Paflagc would be beft ex- 
preflcd in Englijh^ if You were not 
tied up by the Words of the Origi- 
nal ; and You may depend upon it, 
that if You can find a Way of ex- 

{:)refling the fame Senfe as beautiful- 
y in Engli/hy You have hit the true 
Tranflation, tho' You cannot con- 
ftrue the Words backward and for- 
ward into one another^ for then 
You certainly have tranflatcd as the 
Author, were he an Englijhman^ 
would have wrote : For if there be 

a beau- 
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a beautiful Way of Expreffion pecu- 
liar to the Greeks or Romans ^ which 
our Language cannot reach by any 
Thing that can be termed a Tran- 
flation with Regard to rendering the 
Words > and if there be in our Lan- 
guage a Way of Expreffion pecu- 
liarly Englijhy which giveth us the 
full Senfe of the Greek or Latin^ 
we do then truly tranilate, as we 
may prefume the Authors would 
have wrote, and reach the Beauty 
as well as Senfe of their Exprcf- 
fions, though the Words in EngUJh 
do by no means agree to the gram- , 
matical Conftrudlion of the Ori- 
ginal. 

But this Rule, concerning thofe 
Beauties and Elegancies which are 
peculiar to every Language by it 
fclf, will be further explained, as I 
proceed to fome other Obfcrvations 
neceflary for Tranjlators. 

For, my Lord, we are as yet but 
in the Entrance. Underftanding the 

G L^x\- 
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Languages is no more than the 
Ground- work of Tranflation ; and 
being acquainted with the Force and 
Compafs of foreign Tongues and 
our own^ both as confider'd in them- 
felves, and compared with each other, 
are Qualifications, which ought ra- 
ther to be fuppofed, than required ; 
and yet hdw few are there to be 
found even fo for qualified for this 
Work ? And how muny among us 
have ventured upon Tranflation^ 
without underftanding the Original? 
To this, my Lord, are owing Tran- 
flations at fecond Hand ; and our 
Pretenders to Learning have noadc 
their fmall Knowledge of the ikfo- 
dern Tongues fupply their Igno- 
rance of the Ancient. What muft we 
expeft from thofe, who pretend to 
tranflate Greek and Latin from the 
French^ for inftance, but to find the 
Tranjlation at double Diftance from 
tlie Original? It is impoflible to fee 

into 
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into iht Excellericies and Perfed:iorrf 
of thofe Languages through fuch at 
Medium^ or at all to reach the Clofe- 
nefs and Expreflivenefs of the Oreek 
and Latin, froni a Language that 
muft pfe five Words for one, a^d dif-* 
fiifc the Strength and Spirit of a finale 
Page into ten. It is inconcefvaald 
with me how fuch Tran/lafcfrs carr 
b^ endured : It is certain they muff 
be intolefabki to thofe who are ac- 
quainted with the Originals; and! 
no Account of their Acceptance caii 
be given, but that there is fo much 
Pleafure, Wit, and Beauty in the 
Glaffksj that 'tis impoflibit tb tran- 
flate them fo ill, as utterly to deface? 
them, and quite fpoil the Entertain- 
ment they afford thofe who arc 
Strangers to them in their native 
Tongue. Such Tranflations are likef 
the Adulteration of the nobleft 
Wines, where fomething of the Co- 
lour, Spirit, and Flavour, will re* 

G 2 main ; 
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main ; and while they pleafe fome 
injudicious Palates, do only raife the 
Indignation of every good Tafte, to 
fee the Spirit of the fineft Authors 
fo debafed and corrupted. I do not 
pretend to judge of the French Tran^ 
Jlations my felf : Be they what they 
will, ours, that are taken from them, 
muft be bad. Nor am I Mafter 
enough of the French Tongue, to 
determine upon their Performances ; 
but I fpcak after the beft Judges, 
and the beft Writers our Nation hath 
produced. The French ^ my Lord, 
have indeed taken worthy Pains to 
make Claflic Learning fpeak their 
Language j and if they have not fuc- 
ceeded, it muft be imputed to that 
Circumlocution, to a certain Talka- 
tivenefs and Airinefs that are repre- 
fented in their Tongue, which will 
never agree with the Silence and 
Sedatenefs of the Romans^ or with 
the Solemnity and Exprejfivenefs of 

the 
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the Greeks. Our Englijh^ of all M?- 
dern Languages that have been cul- 
tivated, is upon Experience and Com- 
parifon juftly thought moft capable 
of all the fieauty, Strength, and Sig- 
nificancy of the Greek and Latin y 
and we may juftly hope to fee the 
true Greek and Roman Spirit trans- 
fufed into our Language, when the 
Tranflations are undertaken hy foch 
Hands as arc every way equal to 
the Tafk, We have noble Speci- 
mens in the Tranflation of feveral 
celebrated Pieces; and if Dryden 
hath failed in fome Parts of Virgil^ 
we may in part afcribe it. to his 
ufing, as 'tis faid, fome French and 
Foreign Afliftancc, and partly to fome 
Dcfe(fts of our Language, for he 
was an abfolute Mafter cif its whole 
Reach and Compafs ; but chiefly to 
the inimitable Perfedions and Ele- 
gance of the Author, who hath 
weighed and chofen every Word 
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th^t is ^noA ]^autiii)] and fignificaiit, 
SP^ ^eft a4iip<ed to the Furpofe it 
is ^if^d for. Virgil is not only the 
greatcft apd correiieft of the Roman 
Poets, but of the i^cwrt? Writers > 
and as hp is ou^neroijs, various, and 
rich ia his Verfe and ExprelTionEi bis 
E^preflions are fo iiill anci itjbundant 
with his Senle, his Senfe is To prowd- 
pd, and yet fo cle^r in jfee «Jmir4^ 
bJe Choice of bis Wor^s, that var 
lefs the Etiglijh were .equal t9 fbp fi^ 
^H, ^n4 t/>p Tranflator to the -P<?tf/» 
it J5 iipppffible but that the natur^ 
Pij^vantages of our Tongue mUiQ: 
3pp?pr in the Translation : And yet, 
my Il^rd, give me Leave to f^y, in 
Commendation of Mr. Dry4en, let 
who will undertake that Mighty 
Work, we fhall never fee it better 
perform'd in the Whole; and thofe 
who may excel him, where they 
iabferve he hath failed, will fall be- 
low 
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low him in a Thoufand Inftances 
where he hath excelled. 

This, my Lord, I havb only 
touched upon by the Way 5 artd if 
the beft and greateft Mailers fail, 
what muft we think of all meaner 
Tranflators ? We can only fit down 
and wonder, that Ogilbyy and his 
Brethren the Ogilbies of every Age, 
could ever find Subfcriptions and En- 
couragement, or that Men oi Senfe 
flhould ever be induced to buy what 
they never could endure to read. 

But it i's Time to proceed to what 
is farther neceflary to qualify a Man 
for Tranflation. Underftanding the 
Languages he attempts, as I have ^ 
opened it, is no fuperficfal eafy Mat- 
ter : I wi{h our Tranflators were on- 
ly fo far prepared for their Work : 
But, my Lord, I muft farther obferve, 
that thofe who only underftand the 
Languages, are neither fit nor able to 
tranflate. 

G 4 For 
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For it is not an exad Skill and 
Knowledge of the Languages alone, 
though this be a fundamental Qua- 
lification abfolutely required in this 
Undertaking; but he that entereth 
upon this Province with any Hopes 
of Glory and Succefs, muft, befides 
the Language, enter into the very 
Life, and Beauty, and Genius of his 
Author. With me it pafleth for a 
Maxim, that no one can tranflate an 
Author, who can't write like him, 
and a Man muft be of the fame Spi- 
rit with the Author he attempteth. 
Creech^ who tranflated Lucretius fo 
well, mifcarried in Horace as much 
as he fucceeded in the other: And 
his Jdylliums of Theocritus are as 
much below his Mam'Iius^ as the 
Fields are below the Stars. A Per- 
fon that writeth like Sallnft^ or, to 
put the Oppofition in the fartheft 
Extreme, like "Tacitus^ will hardly 
make a good Tranflator of Livy. 

Sir 
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Sir Roger UEJlrange^ who was a 
perfeft Mafter of the familiar, the 
facetious and jocular Style, fell into 
his proper Province, when he pitch- 
ed upon Erafmus and Mfop. Tally's 
Offices were fuitable enough for their 
PJainnefs and Familiarity to his Ge- 
nius ; but he could never rife to the 
Solemnity and Dignity of his Ora- 
tions. He was neither Orator nor 
Pliftorjan, his Talent was Banter and 
Ridicule ; and how well qualified 
he was for the Tranflation of yoje- 
phiis^ among a Thou (and other Le- 
vities and low Expreffions, we may 
judge from the Character of Herod, 
who was one that would keep Touch 
neither withGodnor Man, according to 
his Tranflation. Thofe who will ven^ 
ture upon Authors of different Ways, 
muft be of a very comprehenfive 
Genius, if they fucceed. Every 
Man, who is a confefled Mafter in 
any Kind of Profe, or Poetry, may 

G 5 tranflate 
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tranflate any Authors of the fame 
Kind with Reputation: But it is 
an univerfal Genius that muft at* 
tempt them all. Mr. Prior is equal 
to all the Parts of Horace^ and may, 
at the fame Time, attempt Homer 
and Virgil with a Spirit not inferior 
to the great Originals. Mr, Addifon 
feems peculiarly formed to maintain 
the Majefty of thefe great Poets, and 
affert the Chara<Ser of his great Ma- 
tter Virgil^ Yd an Exadlnefs, Strength, 
and Beauty, like his own. My Lord 
Hallifax is a Name facred to the 
Mufes ; and he that writeth with a 
Ckjic Spirit, may, when he pleafesy 
make t$e ancient Poets fpeak, as if 
they wrote, and compofed in Engiijh. 
Mr. Granville I fhould call by a Title 
proper to his Name and Blood 5 but 
a Regard to Chronology muft make 
thefe Additions of a Piece with the 
reft, that no Confufion may happen 
to future Critics by the Mixture or 

Change 
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Change of Titles: And whenever 
he (hall adorn our Language with 
{omit of the nobleft and choiceft 
Pieces the Greek or Roman Poets have 
produced, I will venture to prophe- 
{y^ that my Lord Lanfdown will be 
as celebrated as Mr. Granvillfy and 
his Tranflations equal, what hardly 
any body but himfelf can do, his own 
Originals. Giving Warning once 
more, that thefe Additions are writ- 
ten above a Year and fix Months af- 
ter the firft Edition, I will prefume to 
mention another Gentleman, Whofe 
Writings I was not acquainted with 
when I firfl: compofcd the Work 
that goeth before and followeth, and 
whofe noble Defign I was a Stran- 
ger to when I mdt^e -the Preface to 
this^ DilTertatien. And this I do in 
the firft Place, by way of Apology, 
for wanting fo bright an Ornament 
in the Lift of our EngUJh Poets j and 

G 6' in 
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in the next Place, out of a chari- 
table Regard to the Critics Heads, 
and my felf, that they may not firft 
crack their Brains to reconcile Teem- 
ing Inconfiftencies of Time, and 
then, for want of the true Difco- 
very, condemn me for a Blunderer. 
So cautioufly muft he tread, who 
is afraid of being handled as they 
will handle him ! And now, my 
Lord, after all this Preamble, I may 
venture to name Mr, Pope, whofe 
Performances (hine in all the Beau- 
ty and Perfcdtions of the greateft 
Mafters; and from his Hands we 
expedt to receive the great Homer 
like himfelf. 

Thefe Gentlemen, and fuch as 
thefe only, are qualified for Tranfla- 
tion : It is the hardeft Province in all 
the Parts of Writing ; though none 
but a good Author can make a good 
Tranflator, yet it is more difficult to 
tranjlate well, than to nvrite well. 

Every 
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Every great Mafter in Profe or 
Poetry is not able to tranflate every 
Author; and thofe Authors he finds 
mod fuitable to his own Genius, 
coft him more Sweat, and Pains, 
and Confideration, than twice the 
Number of Lines of his own com- 
pofing. 'Tis no exceeding Labour 
for every great Genius to exert, and 
manage, and mafter his own Spi- 
rit; but 'tis almoft: an infuperable 
Tafk to compafs, to equal, and com- 
mand the Spirit of another Man. 
Yet this is what every Translator 
taketh upon himfelf to do, and mud 
do, if he deferves the Name. He 
muft put himfelf into the Place of 
his Authors, not only be Mafter of 
their Manner, as to their Style, the 
Periods, Turn, and Cadence of their 
Writings, but he miift bring himfelf 
to their Habit and Way of Think- 
ing, and have, if poflible, the fame 

Train 
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Train of Notions in his Head, which 
gave Birth to thofe they have feleft- 
ed and placed in their Works. • 

And now, my Lord, I can hard-« 
ly forbear E^poftulations upon this 
Head, that every idle, half-witted, 
half-learned Noddle^ which the World 
is fatisfied is not fit for an Author^ 
ihould prcfently think// felf well 
enough qualified for a Tranfiator. 

Let no one blame me for carry^ 
ing my Notions of Tranflation fo 
high \ I have dcHie it to refcue the 
Claffics out of the Hands of every 
ignorant Pretender, that they may 
not be mangled and abufed in their 
Tranfmigration from one Language 
to anotl:^r : For, as if their Genius 
were changed, inftead of being trans^ 
ferred, we arc not fo happy (pardon 
the AUufion) as to fee a Lion's Spirit 
in an Afs's Body > but the Spirit of 
a Lion fecms Tranjlated into the 
Spirit of an Afs. 

My 
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My Lord, the next Way of Imi-- 
tation is Paraphrafe. Tranfiation is 
the neareft of all: -Tis drawing 
immediately from the Life, and 
copying every Feature to all Ad- 
vantage and Exadnefs : But Para^ 
phrafe holdeth the Original at a more 
diftant View, and taketh as much 
Freedom to mend, or alter it, tho' 
it be not really cither mended or 
alter'd for the better, as a Painter 
muft, who would compliment a 
Lady of Fifty with a Face pf Fif- 
teen. 

Paraphrafe^ my Lord, (flriftly 
fpeaking) is enlarging upon aix Au- 
thor to explain his Meaning ; but it 
'is fo confounded with Peripbrqfis^ 
or Circumlocution, that 'tis hard 
to diftinguifh them : The firft re- 
lates to Things, the other to Words j, 
one gives the Meaning of an Au- 
thor in the Way of ' Explication, 

the 
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^he other multiplies Words without 
enlarging the Senff. I am obliged 
to diftinguifh them at my fetting 
out, becaufe, as I proceed, I muft 
fpeak of them as if they were the 
fame, and confider ^araphrafe not 
as it is in it felf, but as it ftands in 
the prefent Pradicej where, with- 
out regard to its original Defign, it 
is changed into Circumlocution. 

So much by way of Precaution, 
that none may triumph in their Cri- 
ticifms upon a fancy'd Difcovery, 
that the Author took Paraphraje 
and Periphrafe for the fame Thing, 
when the Fault lieth wholly in thofe 
verfifying Gentlemen, who, with- 
out regarding either, have taken one- 
for the other. 

Paraphrafe then, according to 
modern Ufage, is a round-about 
Way of Tranflating, invented, I 
fuppofe, to help the Barrennefs and 

Poverty, 
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Poverty, which Tranflators, over- 
looking, in themfelves, have appre- 
hended in our Tongue. This hath 
opened a Way to many Irregula- 
rities, and greater Licentioufnefs 
than even Poets can claim; and 
though fome Pieces of this Kind 
arc admirably fini(hcd, yet thofe 
that are really good, are hardly 
enow to compenfatc for the bad. 
Some have had the Vanity to ima- 
gine they improved their Authors 
by the Liberties they took : But 'tis 
only their own Fondnefs and Con- 
ceit that puts fuch Fancies in their 
Head j for what they call Improve- 
ment, is generally cither fpinning 
out their Author's Senfc til! 'tis 
wire drawn, that is, weak and flen- 
der ; or elfe 'tis taking a Hint, and 
running away with a Notion that 
never enter'd into the Author's 
Thoughts. Our Paraphrafe Men 
commonly take fuch a Compafs 

about 
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about the Senfe of their Authors, 
that they never come near it; or, 
if they chance to catch it, they 
never leave it till 'tis quite loft 
and diiiipated. Nothing betrays the 
Weaknefs of their Heads fo much 
as this Pradtkre, and their Author's 
Senfe is cert^nly tqo ftrong for their 
Brains^ when they can't bear it with- 
out qualifying and mixing it with 
their own, 

I know the general Pretence is 
avoiding a literal l^ranjlation \ but 
there is a great deal of Difference 
between a literal Tranjlation and a 
Parapbrafe. A literal Tranflation 
is never to be avoided, but when 
it obfcures or dcbafes the Original ; 
and a Parapbrafe upon that Pre- 
tence ought never to be ufed, but 
when a literal T^ranjlation is im- 
pradlicable. I remember Horace^ 
Rule very well; and though there 
is no NcceiJity of rendering Word 
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for Word^ lik€ fom^ of your faiths 
Jul TranjUators ; yet, where the Lai>- 
guage will bear it, and the Senfe 
and Spirit of an Author can bp ful- 
ly exprefled, I take the moft literal 
TraaJIatims to be the heft, as wdl 
as tfueft. It requires a great Ge^ 
nlus, and a ftrong JudgnGUsnt, to 
play with an Author's Senfe, and 
run Divifions upon his Words. It 
may pais well enough if they were 
only to be f^ to Mufic, and even 
then 'twould he hut weakening the 
Senfe to improve the Sound. 

If we will fpeak ftridtly of this 
Performance with Reference to the 
Poets efpecially, Paraphrajing is 
but another Word for Tranjlating. 
When the Language of the Origin 
nal cannot be rendered in fo many 
Words, or when a bare Tranflation 
cannot give the full Force and 
Beauty of the Original, we muft 

take a Compafs to exprcfs th^m as 

near 
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near as wc can ; -and when we have 
fo expreffed them, the Parapbrafe 
is indeed no more than the true 
T^ranjlation^ according to the Ob- 
fcrvation I made upon rendering 
the Peculiarities of any Language, 
which holds in this Cafe as well as 
in that. But for farther Enterpri- 
ses upon an Author, for enlarging 
his Senfe^ and building Fancies of 
our own upon his Foundation, we 
may call it Paraphrqfing if we will 5 
but we (hould more properly term 
it Changing^ or Adding^ or Patcb^ 
ing^ or Piecingy or any thing but 
Parapbrajing : For generally it hath 
nothing within the Etymology of 
ParapbrafCy but being bejide% the 
Meaning. 

As to the Pretences for this Pra- 
ftice, they are either improving the 
Author, or explaining his Meaning. 
As to the firft, 1 have confuted it 
pretty well already, and fhall only 

add, 
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add, that the beft Writers arc a- 
bove Improvement, fuch as Virgil 
2nd Horace, who yet have fufFered 
moft from this Vanity and Conceit ; 
and that whatever Authors want to 
be improved, are not worthy to be 
tranflated. As for the other Pre- 
tence, it is very juft and fair, and 
the Experiment is at all Times al-. 
lowable in the Fragments, and bro- 
ken Pieces, and obfcurc Paflages of 
ancient Poets, who cannot be un- 
der ft ood without fome Connexion 
of Parts, {omG Supply of their Va- 
cancies, and the Advantage of new 
Light, to guide us through the 
darker Paflages of thofc Authors. 

But here we are not at Liberty 
to treat thefe decayed, and broken, 
or dark Pieces of Antiquity, as we 
pleafe : And the Rules of Para^ 
pbrafe are the more ftriitly to be ob- 
fcrv'd, the more we may feem to 
be left to our Difcretion. 'Tis eafy 

enough 
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enough to keep up to, our Author, 
when we have him always in Nv^\ 
but 'tis more difficult to trace fiim 
from his Remains^ and purfue him 
through all the Ruins and Obfcuritj 
of Time. Now, " The genend 
^^ Rules are, that all our Sentimenti 
" do naturally rife from our Author, 
" and that we maintain his Charac- 
ter, and bring nothing of oof 
own that is either unlikely, 01 
unworthy of him to fay. 
Mr. Cowley hath fuccceded admi'- 
rably in his Paraphrafe upon Vin^ 
dar^ but then he was of a Genius 
equal to his Author : He hath no 
Sentiment but what naturally rrfes 
from the Original, and is every way 
worthy the Theban Poet to have 
thought and fung. But 'tis a dan-^ 
gerous Enterprize, and too ftrong 
for weak Heads to Xxy the Heights, 
and fathom the Depths of his 
Flights. The Rapidity of his Mo- 
tion, 
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tbn, the Torrent of bis Verfe, the 
fudden Turns and Sallies of his 
Thought, require a Genius like his 
own to purfue them, while (haUow 
Brains grow giddy in a Moment, 
and the firft Step carries them be- 
yond their Depth, and hurries them 
down the Stream. Horace bath 
givein us fair Warning ; and if any 
Dabler in Poetry dares venture up- 
on the Experiment, he will only 
break his Brains, and give a New 
Name to feme Room m Bedlam. I 
would intimate the fame Caution 
with refpeft to all the other cele- 
brated Mafters of Antiquity, tho* 
their Senfe doth not lie fo deep, 
and their Flights are not {o bold 
and violent as Pindar's^ That our 
ordinary Adventurers in Pindaric/Pa^ 
raphrafe^ and Tranjlation^ may have 
fome Regard for their Reputation, 
if they have none for their Necks, 
and never bcftride the Mufcs Horfe, 

till 
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till they are fure they can keep their 
Seat, that is, till they can manage 
him with as much Strength and 
Dexterity as his old Matters ; or, 
which is all one in plain Englijh, 
till they can write up to the Dig- 
nity and Charadler of their Authors. 

The Fragments and Remains of 
the Ancient Poets may be thought 
impradticable, and are perhaps too 
difficult for any Paraphrafe to com- 
pleat, unlefs from the Hints wc 
meet with, and the Charadler that 
is left us of the Authors. Wc 
could frame a Poem in Imitation of 
their Way. Horace hath given us 
fome (hort Notices of AlcauSy Stefi^ 
chorus^ SimonideSy Sappho^ and Ar^ 
chilochus : And we meet with fome 
farther Mention, and fome Frag- 
ments of-them all, except Alcaus^ in 
Longinus's excellent Treatife. Their 
Remains have been colledted by 
learned Men j and if here and there, 

we 
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wc find fomc Pieces more entire, wc 
muft from them endeavour to ac- 
quaint ourfelves with their Way and 
Manner, and imitate them as well 
as we can, when we take Occafion 
from fome broken Parts to fancy what 
the Poet faid in the Lines that are 
loft. As your Antiquaries make out 
the mo/t ancient Medals from a 
Letter, and forfie Pieces of Letters, 
that are here and there with great 
Difficulty to be difcerned upon the 
Fate and Reverfe. 

But with Refped to all other Poets, 
whofe Works have defcended entire 
to their Pofterity, and whofe Writ- 
ings can be underftood without Ap- 
plying either new Light or Connexi- 
on, 1 hope all that pretend to be of 
the Poetical Family, will have the 
Modcfty to think reverently of their 
Fore-fathers, and fufFer them to reft 
in the quiet Poflelfion of their own 
Wit and Beauty, without Addition 

H o- 
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or Diminution. : Tranjlate they may; 
and where Tranjlation is impracti- 
cable, they may Parapbrafe : But it 
is intolerable, that, under a Pretence 
of Paraphrafing and Tranjlatingj a 
Way fhould be fuffer'd of treating 
Authors to a manifeft Difadvantage, 
only for the Sake of gratifying the 
vitiated Tafte and foolifli Fancies of 
fome Poetafters, that fondly dreamt 
they can write better than the beft 
Writers in the World. 

After fo many Words upon Tran^ 
Jlation and Taraphrafey let us pafs, 
if Your Lordfhip pleafes, to what 
is more properly meant by Imita- 
tion. 

" This, in general, is no more 
" than propofing fome excellent 
" Writer for a Pattern, and endea- 
** vouring to copy, his Perfections 
" in the moft diftinguifliing Parts 
** of his Character.'* Among the 
Romans^ Horace is the Standard of 

Lyric 
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Lyricy and Virgil of Epic Poetry; * 
and thofe Moderns who could ever 
flatter themfelves to fucceed in ei- 
ther, have propofed thefe great 
Mafters with old Homer and the 
Grecian Lyrics „for their Pattern. 
If they wrote after Horace and Vir^ 
gil in Latiriy they ftudied their Ex- 
preflion as well as Thought; if in 
their native Tongue, they have for- 
med themfelves as near as pofliblc 
upon thofe great Models. I re- 
member no Writer that ever plea^ 
fed himfelf with any diftant At- 
tempts of the Epic Kind, but he 
gave us, at leaft, the Sketch, the 
Skeleton, the Draught, the Me- 
chanifm, whatever we call it, of 
Homer and Virgil^ and you might 
fee the Anatomy of thofe Poems, 
if you could fee nothing elfe. For 
LyricSy I cannot take upon my felf 
to recoiled: above one Perfon who 
ever ventured upon them, without 

H 2 having 
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having Horace^ or the Grecians^ in 
his Eye 5 and he hath carefully pre- 
ferved the Modern Diftindlion be- 
tween Songs and OdeSy as if they 
were as diftant in Meaning, as they 
are in Sound and Him, I might 
inftance farther in the EpiJioTary 
and Satyrical Way, in Profe as well 
as Verfe^ in Greek as well as Latin^ 
in Orators and Wfiorians^ in ^hilo^ 
Jophers and Moralijlsy in every 
thing but your Critics and Commen^ 
tators: For I think no body ever 
thought it worth while to mind ci- 
ther the Elegance of their Style, 
or the Brightnefs of their Thoughts :. 
But I fpare Your Lord (hip the Trou- 
ble, and myfelf the Labour of go- 
ing through the Subjedl in every 
Particular, It will be more plea- 
ling, and I hope as profitable, to 
run it over in fome general Re- 
flexions. 

And 
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And I would in the firft Place re- 
fled: upon a Way of Imitation I can 
by no Means admit of, and that is 
adapting Ancient Authors to Modern 
Times, and making Horace^ Jtive-^ 
nalj TerJiuSy &c. not only fpeak 
our Language, but know our Man- 
ners. I am fenfible Mankind is 
the fame ii^ all Aged: The fame 
Vanity, Villainy, and Folly, are al- 
ways to be found, and the fame 
Correction tiiay txpofh the Knaves 
and Fools of one Age as well as* 
another; but this Fancy mud not 
prefcntly pafs. for Imitation. Thefe 
Sort of Performances are, generally 
fpeaking, as Faithful Tran^tions as 
. any, only Modern Names are infert- 
ed in the Place of the Ancient ^ and 
nothing is changed but the Scene 
and the Aflors : I have no Quarrel 
to the Pradicej it may be to the 
Engfijh Reader a more diverting 

H 3 and 
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and more ufeful Way of Tranfla- 



ting. 



I cannot help taking Notice of 
another Way of Imitation^ which^- 
if I had a Mind to be formal, I 
Ihould fay, difFereth from the for- 
mer, as Parapbrafe from Trafijla'- 
tlon. Your Lordftiip ftiali never 
take a Voyage, but, if You have £it 
Poet of Your Acquaintance, he will 
compliment You, as all Lords have 
been complimented upon the like 
Occafion, with Horace's good Wi- 
fhes to his Friend Virgil: And it 
w^ill be a great Chance, if he prove 
too ftridt an Imitator ^ and doth not 
confidcr his Compafs, but he pray- 
eth for a Wind in Your Teeth. 
Perhaps he may not wonder at the 
Hardincfs of the Man who firft 
ventured to Sea, and may fpare thofc 
fine Reflexions Horace maketh on 
the Folly and Raflinefs of Man- 
kind i 
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kind \ and, indead of fuch Digref- 
fions, may only wi(h your Lordfhip 
well Home again: But for that, 
my Lord,' he may, when Time 
comes, do as he pleafeth ; only I 
cannot allow one Way or the other 
for a proper Imitation^ whether he 
follows Horace quite through, or. 
leaveth him at his DigrefGon ; and 
my Reafons are at hand, as foon as 
I have given one Inftance more. I 
believe no King hath been out of 
the Land, fince writing of Odei 
came in Fafliion ; but he hath been 
intreated Home, in the fame Pray- 
ers £&rtfc^ ufed Xo Aiigujius. I re-' 
member very well, the Ode I fpeak 
of was frequently imitated in King 
William's Days, though the Com- 
plim_ent was unluckily fpoiled : For 
putting France in the Room of 
Partbia^ Scythia^ and Germany^ I 
may venture to fay, for his Ma- 
jefty's Hoiiour,' that we had lefs 

H 4 Reafon 
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Reafon to fear the French wheii he 
was Abroad^ than when he was at 

Thefe Odes I have mention'd^ 
may, perhaps, be held at fome far-, 
ther Diftam:e in the Tranjlation or. 
Paraphrafej than Qther Pieces thafc 
are adapted to our Tin>C8 : But ftilt 
they ace no' more JmfaMns^ th^n 
it can l-^e an Imitation to fay the 
fame Thing in Effieft in Engtip 
which the Poet had escpreiTed fb 
much better in l^atin. It is all the 
while treading too clofely in his 
Steps ) and though by a Figure wc 
C2X\ Imitating' ^ranfcf-ihing^ yet he 
that tranfirtbetb and ealleth it Imi^ 
tation^ will be called, if not a 
Trenfcriber^ a Plagiary. In moral 
and* in chriftian Virtues, we ought 
to tranfcribe^ or imitate fueh illus- 
trious Examples as have gone be- 
fore OS : But by this is not under- 
ilood aor Iiwta^ioa of their parti- 
cular 
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cular Adions, but of their Virtues 
in general. And fo I fay for an 
Author, it is not tying ourfelves 
up to the Cireumftances of his 
Thoughts and Expreflions, it is not 
adapting his Occafion of Writing 
to ours, 6x ours to hisj but it is 
copying after his Beauties, his Way 
and Manner at large, that maketh 
the Imitation. Suppofe one of 
thefc Imitators I have been fpeak- 
ing of fhould propofe to imitate 
Horace in Latin upon one of thefe 
Occafions, I believe he would not 
think fit to tranfcribe the Ode ; and 
why (hould putting it into Englijb 
pafs for ImifatioTiy when tranfcrib* 
ing it only with the neceflary Al- 
terations would be intolerable? In 
A(SHons I nlay imitate the beft Men 
punctually, if I cati, though 1 am 
not obliged to do fo : For ASions 
are of commoft Concern, and any 

H 5 one 
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one ma^ do what another hath done : 
Ritt \A'ritings arc a Property ; and 
XV h lie I nratcnd to imitate^ I muft 
t,ikc Cart not to feat. Writing 
;w O*:.- anoti the fame Snbje<a and 
v\%Mfinr., a^ Horace haih done, is 
iV tir an Imitation of him, but ta- 
kjnp hi^ Plan, and borrowing his 
TiioiurhtTs i^ makL-^.c too free with 
V.irr. to <iall it Imization. And yet, 
ir. ihc common Way, we either 
writr ;^\^1 of hixB, and lb pretend 
xr ffiiiuit. iiiro, or out of our own 
r:^iv'ios, iin*": fo 3o not imitnte him 
;v: ;)1.. Ai: T.-^ came on irom thefc 
;:v.w T^nor.ifcbn^, m? Lx)rd, I 
-. \-vii/. A^tcn: thr Point br one In- 
r:;j(vx r^x-it^. which. I think, will 
.>ut: i; ,*u^: .v"^ iu: I>iipatc. There 
> t v»r:f.i^ Chir wherein Horace is 
^^u-^ cv^ ?> i)i^•i i I>iilc®ie with an 
' »',^ Ao^-^u r:irc^ ci!lk*i LsJia. This 
.\., >»i:>. \ Tir»."T^ escaped no bo- 

dy 
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dy that ever attempted any: It hath 
been tranjlated^ paraphrafed^ and 
imitated by a Hundred Hands \ and 
I dare venture a Wager, thatvvhen 
all the Tranjlations^ Parapbrafes, 
and Imitations^ are compared toge-' 
ther, ftrip them only of their Ti- 
tles at Top, it will puzzle a good 
Critic to define which is Imitation, 
Paraphrafe^ or Tranjlation, pro- 
vided always, that Strephon and 
Cloe, or the Names of any other 
Nymphs and Swains, be only un- 
derftood as the Englijh for Horace 
and his Friend Lydy. 

If Horace himfelf had been cal- 
led upon to add a fifth Book of 
Odes to the fourth (for I do not 
fpeak of his Epodes) as he was com- 
manded by Auguflus to add' a fourth 
to the third, he would doubtlefs 
have imitated his former Pieces, 
and the youngeft Child had carried 

H 6 the 
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the &nTe Refemblance of the Fa- 
tber, which could be found in any 
of its elder Brethren : But he never 
would have eopted from any of his 
old Pkces, nor fancied, that, when 
the fame Oceafion afiered, the fame 
Verfes, with fome little Alteration, 
and the fame Thoughts, with ano- 
ther Application, would have ier- 
ved: The Subjedr of ikitOde might 
be the fame, but his Method of 
treating it would be different: He 
would write indeed like himfelf ; 
you £hould know it to be Horace^ 
Productions and io far he would 
imitate himfelf: " You fhould fee 
the fame Way and Manner, the 
fame Beauty and Sprightlinefs of 
Thought, the lame agreeable 
*' Mixture of the Serious and Jo- 
*' vial, the lame Pinenefs of Re- 
** fleftion, the iame Wifdom in 
Mirlhy wd Morality in his Plea- 

•* furcs. 
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<* j[\ires, all cloftthed in the fame 
Ea(e and Elegance of Words, in 
the fame curious Felicity of Ex- 
preflion, which do altogether 
make up the diftinguiChing Cha* 
" ra<fter of his Odes. 

To rmitate Horace then, is to 
write as himielf would have done 
upon the fame Occafions, on v^hich 
we propofc him to Imitation. Wt 
muft have the fame Turn of 
Thought, the fame Faculty of Ex- 
preffidn/ and, in a Word, the farme 
Genius with himfelf. 

I might inftance in the other 
great Matters of Antiquity,, and fix 
the Laws of Imitation from the 
Praftice of the Rotnaiv Oators' and 
Eocts, in copying from the Greek. 
Ti^, vtk his OrationSy formed him- 
felf upon the Grecian Models, and 
as he declares under the Pcrfon of 
Crajjus^ he improved the Roman- 

Language 
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Language by tranflating, explain- 
ing, and imitating the beft Ora- 
tions of their grcateft Orators in 
the beft and choiceft Expreffions, 
and found this Advantage in Imita^ 
tion^ that he often adopted the Gre-^ 
dan Language into his own fo hap- 
pily and fo clearly, with that pecu- 
liar Turn, that the Words fhould 
appear new, yet not unufual, but 
very fit and proper to his Audi- 
tors. 

If your Lordfhip would know 
what Tully means by Imitation^ he- 
acquaints us with his Sentiments of 
it in the Perfon oi Antonius. " That 
" wexonfider well in the firft Place 
** what Authors are worthy our 
*' Imitation: That we regard the 
" chiefcft Excellencies of the Au- 
*^ thors we would imitate : That by 
*^ frequent Praftice and Exereita- 
" tions, we form them, as it were,- 

'' within 
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" within us : That we do not, like 
feme Imitators^ copy ihp eafieft 
Parts, or even the moft glaring 
" and notorious Paffages, which 
" arc none of the fincft, or moft 
" corredl, and fo fall into the Vi- 
" ces and Singularities of our Au- 
** thors: Then he runs through 
•* the fevcral Authors of fevcral 
" Ages, gives us a (hort Charadler 
** of them as he goes along, and 
** {hews the Practice of Imitation 
" to have been formed upon the 
" Tafte of every Age, and the Man- 
" ner of the moft celebrated Maf- 
" ters in their feveral Times. 

I have not troubled myfelf, nor 
would I trouble Your Lordfliip, with 
formal Citations : I have only made 
an Extraft of Tu/ly's Senfe fo far 
as relates to the Subjcdt now- be- 
fore me. To the Orator I will on- 
ly add the great Grammarian, and 

give 
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give ^intilian's Sentiments m fevr 
Words : " That hmtation is not io 
" much copying after, or trying ta 
" refemble another Author in his 
*• Conceptions and Style, as an E- 
" mulation plainly to rival him in 
" his own Way, and to excel him 
" where he hath moft excell'd. 

Slyintilian^s Rule is, not to pro*- 
pofe any one Author for our Pat- 
tern, but to fet before us the feveral 
Excellencies of the moft excellent 
Writers : And Tully requires not the 
Carcafs and Skeleton, not the pale 
and languid Looks of an Author, 
but to fee the Nerves and Sinews 
exprefs'd, and the Blood and Spirits, 
the Colour, Strength, and Juices, 
transfufed in the Imitation, 

This be pioft happily attain'd, 
and executed, and by obicrving 
thefe Rules, the great Imitators of 
others became Originals themfelves. 

For 
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For to confirm yoor Lord(bip in 
thefe Notiotis ; Plato in-Pfofe is the 
Imitator of Horner"^ Didion in 
Vcrfe 5 not of his poetical Fancies, 
but of the Copioufnefs, the Ma- 
jcfty, and Loftine/s of bis Style. In 
Latiriy Terence imitated Menander^ 
yet not as a Ttanfcriber^ or Tr^/^- 
Jlator^ but io as tto raiffe a ncxv Fa- 
brick with the old Material. Ho-- 
race hath imitated the Grecian Ly^ 
rics\ and mixed (a^ I have fdd) the 
foft, the anoorous^, thtf jovial, with 
the grave and fublim^. Virgil Co<>, 
he is an Jmitator of the GrecianSy 
of Theocritus in bi« Tajhrals, He- 
Jiod is hardly worth roentroning 
with his Chwgics 5 but above all, he 
is the profefled Imitator of Horner^ 
out of wbofe Poems he hath form- 
ed a Thirds diftindt from either^ and 
more perfcdt than Both. 

I have 
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I have faid enough of Virgil in 
the Beginning of tha Book ; and 
what I have here added concerning 
him and others, is only to give fuch 
Examples of Imitation as will beft 
inftrudt us what Imitation is; and 
when we can do the fame Juftice. 
to the Romany as they have done to 
the Grecian Writers; when, with- 
out ftealing from them, we can 
plainly rival them in their own . 
Thoughts and Expreflion, and tell 
the fame Story, or write upon the 
fame Subjeift, better than they have 
done ; then we may propofe them - 
for our Patterns, and undertake* 
theni upon any Occafion we pleafe, 
keep the Originals in our View, 
and prcfefs to imitate them with-, 
out Tranflating from them, or 
Parnphrajing on them, or Tran^ 
jcribing them into Modern Names . 
and Places, 
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*^ This then is Imitation^ when 
we are poUcfled of the Expref- 
fion, Way of Thinking, and the 
** Genius of any Author, in fuch an 
" abftraded Manner, as without 
*V writing out of him, or making 
*^ ufe of him for particular Thoughts 
V and Phrafes, we can write in his 
<« Way, and after his Manner j fo 
** that any one, who is a proper 
*« Judge, may fay at Sight, T!his is 
" Horatian^ this is Terentian^ this 
*^ is Virgin an ', though perhaps the 
** very Words, as they ftand m our 
" Writings, are not to be found 
"in the Authors we propofe to imi- 
'f tate. 

I have faid little concerning 7/57/- 
tation^ with refpedt to the Language 
• of the Original, becaufe I think it 
extremely difficult to imitate the 
Greeks and Romans in their own 
Tongue with any Hopes of Succefs, 
it being inlpoffible for us at this 

Dif- 
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Diftance to be Mafters of their Lan- 
guage in any Degree equal to them- 
fclves. Inftcad, therefore, of lay* 
ing down fruitlefs Rules in an \m^ 
pradlicable Point, I have rather 
thought fit to advance a Notion, 
that may feem particular, as a Rea-> 
fon for declining this Part of Imi-- 
tation : And becaufe I would not be 
both iingular and pofitive, I would 
beg Leave to confider the Diffkul-^ 
ties of Modern Writers in imitating 
ancient Language. Thefe Difficul- 
ties are partly from the Diverfity 
of the Tongues, and partly froni 
the Remotcnefe of Time. As to 
the iirft, we are fenlible that Di- 
verfity of the Language is no infu- 
perable Difficulty. Modern Wri- 
ters of different Nations may foe- 
ceed in each other's Tongues, The 
Engli/h may write French i the 
French Englijh\ the Spaniard It a-- 
lian-j and the Italian Spantjh^ and 

either 
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either other with equal Purity and 
Perfe^ion ; and the Reafon is, theie 
being Uving Languages, a Man, 
j|>y Stgdy and Convcrfetbn, cfpe- 
cially if trained up (as wc are in 
Gr^ck and hatin) fionfi the Cradle, 
may come to an abfolute Maftery. 
The greateft Difficulty lies in the 
Diftance of Time, where the Lan- 
gu^cs are Tiead^ the Books clos'd, 
the Standard fix'd to a few Authors 
in feveral Kinds ;- bcfide the Obfcti- 
rity that is brought over them by 
the Courfe of Ignorance and Age^ 
made yet more obfcure by their pe-- 
dantical Elucidators. But, fetting 
thefe aiide, I would confidcr the 
Ancient as Dead Languages only, 
and take the EHfficulty of Imita- 
tion in that (ingle Refpctft. 

Not to be tedious therefore in the 
C^ofe of this Article, let us propofe 
tlorace for one Inftance, inftead of 
others, whq is every where, in his 

Odes 
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Odes efpccially, fo curious and 
choice in his Expreflions, that in 
imitating Yiwa^ it hath been always 
f acred to imitate his Diftion.- We 
have indeed the Purity and Pro- 
priety of his Language, the Refult 
of all his Judgment and Correc- 
tions^ and this may feem an Ad- 
vantage to us upon any Imitation 
of him : But I think it, for that 
very Reafon, a manifeft Difad van- 
tage, and a great Reftraint upon us ; 
for we are tied up to a Sett, or Ca- 
talogue of Phrafes, and are oblig'd 
to form all our diflferent Combina- 
tions of Words, to exprefs ten 
Thoufand Differences of Thought 
out of thofe which he has fele£ted 
to exprefs his own Thoughts upon 
his own Subjeds. He had the 
whole Compafs of the Roman 
Tongue to range in, all the Ri- 
ches and Variety of that Language 
before him, and ten Thoufand 

Words 
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Words were prefent to his Mind ; 
out of which he chofe the beft and 
fitteft for his Purpofe : And had he 
attempted another Book of Odes^ 
without tying himfelf up, and per- 
haps without repeating any one Ex- 
preffion of his former, he might 
nave given us another of the fame 
Strain and Refemblance with the 
reft. For he could form infinite 
Combinations of Words in the fame 
Way and Manner; whereas we, 
who would imitate his Didion, are 
confined to his Authority, and his 
own Books contain all the Lan- 
guage we muft ufe : For which 
Reafon the Imitation is too near, 
and the Thoughts themfelves, from 
the very Necefllty of the Expref- 
fion, too^ much the fame. When 
all is done, where we propofe to 
imitate^ we are too apt to tran- 
fcribey and in fome Odes^ which I 
have (ttn happily accomplifli'd 

vs^ithout 
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without regarding Horace farther 
than his Exprpfficin, where the 
Subjed hath been new, and the 
Thoughts entirely different, the Ex- 
prcffion being Horatian^ and not qri* 
ginally defigned to exprefs thfife 
Thoughts it is applied to, liath 
feemed too much conftrained, and 
to have wanted that Eafinds, that 
Freedom and Liberty, which are 
peculiar to Ihrace. 

The Ufe I would make of this 
Remark, if it be of any Moment, 
is, that in order to imitate the Aih* 
cietJts with Succefs, we (hould obf- 
ferve the Romiins in their Imitations 
of the Greeks in this Point of Lan-^ 
guagc which is now under debate; 
And then, in Conformity to the 
Roman Conduct, we (hall never at- 
tempt to write in Greek or L^tin 
with any Hopes of coming up to 
the celebrated Authors in thofe 
Languages, but content oqr felve^ 

with 
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with Writing \n Engli/Ij^ and rival- 
ling them in their fineft Pieces, by 
the Advantage of our native Tongue 
joined to our Skill and Maftcry of 
theirs. For whatever CompoGtionsf 
Horace^ Virgil^ Tuliy^ or any pro- 
fefled Admirers and Imitators of the 
Greeks^ might have made in that 
Language, it is certain they never 
thought fit to leave any of thofe 
Pieces behind them. How- well 
foever they underftood the Greek 
Tongue, they ufed the^r own in 
Imitation *y though they improved 
upon, their Authors, they would not 
rival them in their Language j they 
preferred Writing well m their own 
TohguCy to Writing not fo well in 
another^ and were content to (hew 
the Grecian Beauties in a Roman- 
Drefs. This Obfervation of theit^ 
Practice, is with me of fo great 
Authority, that I think it the great- 
eft Prefumption to attempt the 

I Ancienti 
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Ancients in their own Langua^ 
under the many Difadvaniages we 
mud li(, and particularly theic two, 
tihe Necaffity qf falling mucit be- 
low then) at the beft, and in co«- 
min^ too near them in the Letter^ 
though we cannot reacli them ia 
Uae Spirit of their Expneflion, I 
ncted not display the Advantagies: o£ 
uling our own TongM rather thaa 
theifs : We may only look inta tha 
Roman Writers^ and find, that, the: 
QteeA was none of their Concern ; 
they Audied it as Scholars^ but 
would' never qfe it as Aifbors; 
they enrichM and enlarged; the £sa^ 
tin. with. Supplies from the Gtrmnk 
Store y and by writing int thjcir own 
Tongue, they could equal and ex^ 
eel J whereas in the Grecian, th«y 
muft have fallen fihort of the Qd^ 
ginab they propofed to Imitatim. 
And if vn win takaupon \m to. imi* 
tote H^r^ac in bis owa Tongue, 

however 
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however (bme few Poets of^ the 
fame Genius, and by a perfeift 
Mafteiy of his Language, may fac- 
cced in a few Attempts of this Na- 
ture, as we h^vt hrxxt Specimem z-^ 
mong ourfelves in tiic Mufa AnglU 
catKty the Gener^fitf of fuch* En- 
terpri^es would cettaifliy faiJ^ and 
Ac greateft Mafters thearfelvB§i 
that have raifed their Repuatibtt 
by a few Odes admirably . finilh'd, 
would certainly ruin it, fliould they 
attempt to rival Horaci in the Num- 
ber, as well as in the PbrfedSon of 
his Pieces. Were all the Odes of 
all the Modem Mafters in this Way 
colledSed, they might be comprifed 
in a lefs Volume than tbofe of the 
Roman Poet ; sfnd every Genius of 
every Nation muft be called in for 
Affiftancc, if ever we intend the 
World fliould fee a Sett of Odes 
not inferior to Horace m Number 
and Reputation. 

I 2 I am 
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I am under no Neceffity of dit* 
puting the Excellency of the L0atin 
and Englijh Tongues in Comparifoji 
with one another. I will ;eafiLyi 
yield the Preference to the Latin -^ 
only give me Leave to fay, thaj^ ' 
we muft certainly write better in^ 
the Living Language than the bead)^ 
and of our moft celebrated iPoe|j|^ 
particularly Mr. Cowley y the mio^ 
celebrated in both, I may. afSra;^ 
their Englijb Works are much pr^*r 
ferable to their Latin. 1 have in-, 
ftanced in Mr. Cowley^ the rather, 
becaufe none wrote more Mafterly 
in Latin, and no Poet was lefs cu-^ 
rious in the Words and Cadence of 
his Verfe in Englijh : His Words 
flowed rather from Nature than 
Art ; and where they appear mofl 
to be ftudied, they appear at the 
fame time to be mofl: aflfedled, as 
when he endeavours to pleafe top 
much. I fpcak not this in the Way 

. ^ of 
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of Cetifure on this admirable Poet j 
I take his Carelefnefs of his Num- 
bers to be an Argument of his Ge- 
nius, which was too great to attend 
to the minuter Parts of a Compo- 
fition, and he was fure. to pleafe 
with all his Faults/ But how neg- 
ligent focver he feems in his £»- 
glifl) Pieces, he was as careful in 
his Latin I and though he wrote 
hatin Verfe in all Kinds the beft of 
any Man of his Age, yet his Englijh 
Writings, with all the Defcdts the 
Critics have furmifed, arc fuperior 
to his Latin. Milton I may alfo 
add 5 und befides him, I do not 
readily call to mind another of their 
Age, that hath wrote much in Lj- 
tin as well as Englijh ; and his P^- 
radife Lojl^ as in all other Relpecfls, 
fo particularly in the Language, 
excelleth whatever his Pen hath 
left us of his Latin Pieces. The 
excellent Mr. Addifon is indeed an 

I 3 Ex- 
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Exception^ and it is hard to jadge 
whether his Englijh or Latin Pieces 
are more perfedt in their Kind. 

Indeed I am fo far from having 
a mean Opinion of- our Language, 
even v^hen it is compared with the 
Greek and Romarij that, though I 
may yield them the Preference up- 
on Comparifon, I may neveithelcfs 
venture to fay^ that we can write 
better in our own Languag^e than 
theirs, and tl^t our Original^ may 
be as diifieult for them to tranflate^ 
or imitate^ ^s iheirs are to us, iup-^ 
pofing, my Lord, fome of the old 
Bards were alive again. Our Lan- 
guage, perhaps, is not fo copious 
and comprehenfive as the Gr^tk^ 
npr fo fignificant and elegant as the 
L^tin ; and perhaps it is not capa- 
ble of that Delicacy and Happincfe, 
^r which Horace^ the Inftancc we 
bad before us, is fo celebrated; buC 
let «s try the utmoil that our Lan- 
guage 
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gu^c is able to perform ^ and then, 
if we can reiich Horace in his 
Thoughts, we fliall not fall much 
below him in our Words. 

In Imitations of the Lyric Po- 
etry there is one Caution to be ob* 
fervcd, which I have partly inti- 
mated already, in cenfuring that 
loofc and libertine Way of P^n;- 
phrqfing I have joft taken Notice of; 
and that is, in Writing OieSy nay, 
'Pindarics themfclves, how lawlefi 
fbever that Word may found, we 
ibould iet {ovxn^ Bounds to oor Fan-* 
cy, and fomc Laws to our Verfe. 
'Tis not my Purpofe, and it docs 
not &I1 within my Subjed;, to lay 
down the Rules of Odes and Tin^ 
darits\ they may be learned from 
the Examples of the Ancients^ and 
fome fhort Notices of the Moderns. 
I would only give a Check to that 
monftrous Cuftom^ which hath 
prevailed in this Kind of Compo- 

I 4 fition. 
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lition, of writing perfedtly at Ran- 
dom, and running from one Thing 
to another in unequal Stanza's, and 
unequal Meafures, as if the Licen- 
tioufnefs of the Metre was brought 
to juftify the Licentioufnefs of the 
Imagination. This Way of Wri- 
ting indulges Tranjitions more, per- 
haps, than any other : But the Beau- 
ty of 0//« doth by no Means con- 
fid in TranJitibnSy and the Beauty 
of Tranjitions themfelves iieth in 
their being natural, and maintain- 
ing a fccret Correfpondence with all 
the other Parts from the Beginning 
to the End. Nay, I will venture 
to affirm, that where the I'ratifi^ 
Hon pafleth entirely to another Sub- 
ject:, and the Author never returns 
to the firft Oecafion of the Ode^ 
it muft rife out of fomething that 
went before, which gave the Hint, 
and introduced it into the Poet's 
Mind. But I am going out of my 
, Province, 
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Province, and tranfgreffing in the 
very Inftance of Tranfition. . Your 
Lordfhip will pardon me, if I only 
plead, that I would not have our 
Modern Poets, under a Pretence of 
imitating the Ancients^ give them-, 
felves fuch Airs, and fuch a Loofe, 
in LyricSy as if there were no Num- 
bers, no Meafure, no Connedion in 

the World. 

< 

After fo much hath been faid of 
Imitation in the feveral Kinds and 
Degrees under which it may be 
confidered, we may venture to look 
upon the Authors themfelves, apd 
the Subje£l of their Works. Hif- 
tory, Poetry, and Divinity, have 
been the diftinguilhing Parts of our 
Writings J and, I will be bold to 
give this general Charadter of our^ 
Writers in them, that they only^ 
fall (hort of the Graces and Beaa- 
ties of .thfe Ancients. • 

\ c Divinity, 
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Divinity, my Lord, is the juft 
Boaft and Glory of England. I 
need not fay, that pm Writers have 
excelled in Soundncfs of Podrinc, 
Exaftncft of Method, and Clear- 
ncfe of Reaibning, but they have 
excelled alfo in the Sriftpliclty and 
Etegapee of theif Style, in Bright- 
neU of Thought, and Beauty of 
Jlxprefliion. 

The famous Tiihffan is all over 
natural and eafy in the moft un- 
cpnftrained and frecft Elegancy of 
Thou^ts and Words : His Courfe^ 
both in his Reafoning and his Style, 
nke a gentfe and an even Current, 
is clear and deep^ and calm and 
flroijg. His Language is fo pure, 
no Water can be more ^ it floweth 
with fo frpe, urjinterrupted a Stream^ 
that it never ftoppeth the Reader 
or it felf. Every Word poffefTeth 
its proper Place ; we meet no hard, 
unqfuali mean, far-fetched, or over- 

ftrained 
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ftrained Expreffion; His Di<ftion 
js not in the naked Terms of the 
Things he fpcaks of, but rather 
metaphorical ; yet fo eafily are hi« 
Metaphors transferred, that you 
would not iay they intrude into 
another's Place, but that they flep 
into their own. 

The Biftiop of * Rochefter is ^ the 
corre<aeft Writer of the Age, and 
comes ncareft to the great Ori^ 
ginah of Greece and Romey by a 
Hudious Imitation of the Ancients : 
His Plainnefs and Accuracy, his 
Sublime and Oratory, are equally 
laboured l His Life of Cowley y and 
his excellent Difcourfe to his Clergy^ 
are admirable for the Mcidefty and 
Plainnefs, and inimitable Simplicity 
of their Drcfs. His Anfwer to 
S&rbiere is fo handfome a Way of 
cxpofing an empty, trifling, pre- 

• Sfrat. 
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tending Pedant, the Wit fo lively, 
the Satyr fo courtly, and fo fevere, 
and his Addrefs in maintaining the 
Honour of our Country fo mafter- 
ly and accomplifti'd, that he mak- 
eth his Adverfary a ridiculous Thing, 
too inconfiderable for our Anger, at 
once the Subjedt of our Diverfion 
and Contempt: His Letters to my 
Lord Dorfet are the heft Patterns 
of Apology, and a true Epiftolary 
Style on a publick Subjeft: His Ser- 
mons are truly fine, fo very beauti- 
ful, and fo extremely ftudied in eve- 
ry bright Thought, and delicate 
Expreffion, and all the Charms of 
Language, that Religion looketh 
lovely like her fclf, as well as ve- 
nerable in our Eyes. 

I have been induced, by the Plea- 
furc that remaineth on my Mind 
from Reading, to forget that J. wa^ 
mentioning him only as a Divine, 
but every Thing from his Pen is in 

fuch 
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fiic4i Perfedion, that 'tis of Advan- 
tage to Your Lordfliip, wherever I 
introduce him. 

I will only add what is more 
than can be faid of Tulfy^ in the 
Bifliop we meet the Poet and the 
Orator, eminently conjoined, 
- Mr. Duke may be alfo mention- 
ed under the double Capacity of a 
Poet and a Dhine. He is a bright 
Example in the feveral Parts of 
Writing, whether we confider bis 
Originals^ his Tranjlations^ Para^ 
pbrafeSj or Imitations : But here I can 
only mention him as a Divine y with 
this peculiar Commendation, that 
in his Sermons, befides Livelinefs 
of Wit, Purity and CorrciSnefs of 
Style, and Juftnefs of Argument, 
we fee many fine Allufions to the 
Ancients, feveral beautiful Paflages 
handfomely incorporated in the 
Train of his own Thoughts: And 
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to fay alt in a Word, Clqffic Learth 
mgy and a Cbrtftian Spirit. 

I did not care to meddle with 
Dr. Souths while he lived, and it 
is difficult to fpeak of him, now 
he is dead. But, my Opinion hav- 
ing been demanded of his Writings, 
I muft needs fay, that his Charac- 
ter is harder to draw than his Coun-* 
tenance. So very beautiful are his 
Writings, that in them we find alt 
the Riches of the moft luxuriant 
Fancy corrected, and difpofed by 
the moft abfolute Judgment : £le« 
gance and ExaStnefs meet in all 
Parts of his Works, and at the (ame 
Time, when his Argument requires 
it, we have the Clofenefs and Se« 
verity of the Schools. The Learn- 
ing and Refearches of a Commen- 
tator, but with the Life and Spirit 
of an Author. There is one Sort 
of Wit, which is judged too light, 
another too bitter and cruel for the 

Pulpit^ 
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pulpit, and what is difputcd of 
Horace y may be truly decided of 
him, that his Difconries are both 
Sermons, and Satires together. He 
was the brighteft Genius, the found* 
eft Schdar, the moft confummate 
Divine, the laft Age hath bred : His 
Faults were purely humane, derived 
from his Temper and Conftitution^ 
and occafioned by the J^rovocations^ 
he bad received from the Villamy 
and Hypocrify of thofe godly Times 
and Ptople, which he never men- 
ticmeth without a Lafh of his- Re- 
icntment. 

Your Lordfhip muft not take 
the Value of the Writers from the 
Order I name them in. It is not 
my Ojffice to fix their Precedency. 
Dr. ♦ Mofi was one of the beft Preach- 
ers of the Age, and another admi- 
rable Inftancc of the Ufe that is to 

• Late Dean of Ely. 
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be made of Claffics, without pre- 
tending to Critics and Commenta- 
tors, by maftering the genuine Spi- 
rit, and native Beauty of his Au- 
thors. He makes them fubfervient 
to Religion, and confecrates them 
to the Service of God, 

In Dr. * Smalridge are reconciled 
all the Beauties of Language to the 
Severity of Argument : His Method 
and Reafoning are abfolute upon 
the Points he treats of: His Style is 
clear and elegant, jufl and manly ^ 
he ennoblcth his Claflic Learning, 
and raifeth his Eloquence, by the 
Majefly and Beauty of the Scrip- 
ture Language, 

The late Dean of -f Canterbury 
is excellent in the whole. His 
Thoughts and Reafoning bright and 
folid. His Style is juft, both for 
tlie Purity of Language, and for 

* Late Bifhop o^ Brijfol. f ^r. Stanhope. 
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Strength and Beaxllj of Fjjwrfnnn ^ 
but the Periods 2xc fbrmrd is ib 
pecuh'ar an Order of the Ward?, 
that It was an Ob&rva^ui, Kd bo- 
dy could pronconoe tbcm with ixe 
fame Grace ai^ J AdsznUgc^ & Lix2> 
felf 

Dr. Adams wrote in a mofi abps-* 
dant, free, and ^sjanOsas^ Stj;^ 
equally rich in Thoogbt, axid iu^ 
py in Expreffion. 

BiOiop ^ Fketw^% Sctoek, and 
Bifhop -f- Bladbalts PtiiaDS&, are 
their CharaOers: KmrilfTtf Writen 
both! 

The late Bllhop of j; d^ 
hath (hewed the if/oA6, dbat iDt* 
taphyfical Rea/bning^ and good L^co-^ 
guage, are trolr confifient^ ajxi that 
Writings may at the tmK Tme be 
very abftradted^ and very r/r^^-, lit 

• Late of £^. ^ Lr.f rf' Zjr#r. 

J Dr. Qafirttt. 

perf<^>y 
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pedoSlT kaew how to ezpole and 
ti&ulc our lafidds with Wit, as 
wdt as to confute them with Ar- 
gaoKiOs; and hath happily con* 
Tiactd the World that they are Pro- 
dj^les Id nothing bat Unbelief and 
AMordides* 

The moft reTerend ^ Metropo- 
Htu his Fkedecefibr, vras a per£e<3 
Orator in his Elocution ; and thofe 
&cred Strains, which carry dieir 
own Rcalba, and Coavidion with 
thexKi^ were inrefiftible in the Charms 
^uxd Fower of his Delivery. 

And here I may juftly add the 
Siood 'f .dfxUiJh^ who went bdbre 
nun; a Fcr&Q truly excellent in 
att the Bcrft^Stons of good Writing* 
Goodnefs^ Forrour, Strength, and 
a true Sp^it of Piety, run through 
his >^iriQos Compofitions, in plain, 
unoflfeded Majefty of Style. 

• Sir »^. IXrw*. f Di Simr^ 

With 
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Witb tbe good Arcl)l>idi0p) I 
tnuft jom' the late learned and ve- 
j}<rable Biiflbop of St. Afafb^ Dr. 
Beveridge^ who faaeh deliver' d him- 
felf with thofe Ornaments alone> 
which hh Subjedt Jfuggefted to him, 
and hath written in that Plainnefe 
and Solemnity of Siyle^ that Gra- 
vity and Simplicity, v^hich give Au- 
thority to the facred Truths be 
leacheth, and unanswerable Evi- 
dence to the Dodrines he >deleAd«- 
eth. Thiece is fomething fo great:» 
primitive^ and apoftolicali in his 
Writings, that it creates an Awe 
and Veneratiom in oox Mind : The 
Importance of his Subjedts is above 
the Decoration of Wonds, and what 
is great aad ma}eftic in it felf, look- 
eth moft like it felf, the lefs it is 
adorned. The trae Sublime in the 
great Articles of our Faith, is lodg- 
ed in the plaincft Words. The Di- 
vine Revehidoos are beik exprefled 

in 
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in the Language they were revealed 
in, and^ as I obferved before of the 
Scriptures, they will fufl&r no Or- 
jiament or Amendment. 

But then Your Lordfliip will ob- 
fcrve, that the Pradicc of Virtue 
and all moral Duties admit of all 
the Powers of humane Wit and Elo- 
quence* where we are to perfuade 
as well as teach ; where we arc to 
engage the Will; as well as inform 
the Underftanding ; 'tis our Bufinefs 
to try all the Beauties and Charms 
of Words, and with all the Force 
of Oratory to prevail with Men to 
praftife what they own to be their 
Duty. For, Conviftion of the 
Truth, we find by Experience, is 
not enough, unlefs the Will and Af- 
feftions be won over to its Side. 

I iave troubled Your Lordfliip 
with thefe great Men, not that I 
think You will ever write Sermonsr, 
but that You. may judge of the Wri- 
ters ; 
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ters y ^nd as £str as their St3'Ic may 
be premier on other Subjjeds, they 
are aWc to give You a true Tafte, 
and a right Ttam of folid and fine 
Writing. 

Your Lordfhip, however, may 
on many Oceafions vmte as a Cfari- 
ftian, though not as a Divine 3 and 
vrhether Your Pen fhall delight in 
Pocti^^ Profe, the Subjefts You 
tnay choofe, and the Thoughts 
which are natural to ewy facred 
Theme, are fo &r exahed above 
the Heathen Poetry or Philofophy, 
that the meaneft Chriftian, hovtr- 
ever he may £ul in Didion, is able 
to furpafe the noMeft Wits of Anti- 
quity in the Truth and Greatnefs 
of his Sentiments. 

Let me only propofe a Chrifiian 
Oratory and compare him virith the 
OratOTS of Greece and Rome^ to 
(hew Your Lordfliip the Advan- 
tages we are polle&d of^ and how 
. .. greatly 
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greatly we may excel. If Youf 
Locdmip reads the Topics of jirif 
totU and ^ully^ . and will obferve 
Bow all their Arguments are fodn*- 
ed upon the Circumftances of 
Things^ and drawn and enforced 
from the Virtues and ViceSi/ the 
PaiHons and Inclinations of Man^ 
kind. You will fee the whole Com^ 
pafs their Thoughts cotddn^r ex- 
tended to> and obierve, that j^y 
have ne^e(fled no Advanta^ to 
raife, and beautify, and enforce 
their Arguments* But what a poor, 
barren Field is this, compared with 
the ^orious Harveft every- Chri- 
ftian gathers in the Scriptures ? Thq 
Treauires of Revelation arc im- 
menfe : Every Article of Faith, all 
that God hath done for us, and de* 
clar'd unto us, are fo many Atgu* 
ments of Perfuafion ; they ar^: the 
only Principles of a Chri(liim> 
Practice, aad the Reafon of Kis 

Duty : 
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Duty : AH the P^ons aad Auc- 
tions of our Souls are moved* bj the 
mo(k powerful Application. A 
Chriftian^s Topics arc the Attri- 
butes of God, the Manifeftations 
of hie infinite Love to Mankind: 
Our Creation, our Falf, our Re- 
demption in the wonderful Method 
the Scriptures declare it in: The 
Rcw^ds propofed, the Puniflnnents 
denounced, Heaven and HeH, Hap- 
pinefe and Mifery eternal^ riie Re- 
furrediion of our Bodies, the 
Righteoufnefs and Awfalne6 of the 
laft Judgment, the Majefly of the 
Judge, the Solemnity of thr Pro- 
ceedings, the €omfort and the 
Terrors cf his final Sentence, Fear 
and Love; Defire of HappineJV, 
Dread of Mifery, Gratitude to move 
more generous M5nds, Intercfl: to 
prevail with lower Spirits, all en- 
forced from ^«mali infinite Cbnfi- 
deracicms, ape the inexhauilibie 

Stores 
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Stores of^ a Chriftian Orator. And 
now, my Lord, with me the Won- 
der is, that our Divines do not ex- 
ceed the greateft Orators of Greece 
and 'Rome^ as far as our Topics of 
Argument and Perfuafion are nobler, 
and infinitely more forcible, . than 
theirs : To argue for Virtue by dif- 
playing her Beauties, and (hewing 
the Reafonablenefs and Convenience 
of the Pra<5lice, with no other En- 
couragement, than the fecret Satis- 
faction of having done worthily and 
well, (fo, for want of other, mak- 
ing Virtue her own Reward) was all 
th€ Heathens could advance with 
any Certainty in the Caufe ; where- 
as the Chriftian is fupplied with all 
the Treafures of Wifdom and 
Knowledge, which God hath a- 
bundantly poured forth upon the 
World. 

The only Account, my Lord, 

that 1 can give, why iully^ for Ex- 

\ Iv ample. 
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ample, could talk (o well in th« 
Caufe of Virtue under all the Dif- 
ad vantage of Argument, and why 
we under a clearer Light, and fur- 
niflied with a richer Vein of Elo- 
quence, do yet in Arguments of a 
moral Nature fall below him, is* 
riiis, That fince we do not write by 
Infpiration, we may iail in the Fa- 
culty and Power of Writing fo 
much^ that the Advantages of our 
Subject cannot fet us upon the Le- 
vel : 'Tis for this Reafon I recom- 
mend Claffic Learning, and a juft 
Style in Divinity. We fee the Ef- 
fefts in thofe that are Matters of 
them : And (hould an Orator ever 
rife of D^mojibene^'i Spirit, and 
Tully's Genius, and apply himfelf 
as an Orator to Divinity, work and 
labour his Subjeft by all the great 
Topics of Reafoning and Perfua- 
fipn, what wonderful Produdtions 
ihould wc behold ? And if the pa- 

K ' thetic. 
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ihetic, perfuafive Way of Writing, 
were more pradifed and enforced, 
I believe it would produce wonder- 
ful EfFcdls among thofe who arc 
not wanting in the Knowledge of 
their Duty, nor yet in the Convic- 
tion of its Truth, but are back- 
ward in their Praftice of it, and 
forward to tranfgrefs it, I cannot 
leave this Argument without one 
Obfervation more, that, if we will 
write of Morality only upon the 
Heathen Plan, and enforce it only 
from their Topics, we fhall find all 
our Eflay« too weak, and demon- 
ftrate to the World, that a mecr 
moral Chriftian is as much below a 
Pagan, as a divine or believing 
Chriftian is above, him. 

I am under an Engagement to 
Your Lordftiip to fay fomething of 
Hiftory towards forming Your Style : 
I intended indeed to have fpoken 
(>f it at large \ but fince it is enough 

for 
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for me at prefent to mention only 
our moft celebrated Hiftorians, I 
will defer what I defigned to fay of 
the Laws of Hiftory, and the Rules 
to be obferved in reading it, till 
Your Lord(bip fhall give me Per- 
miffion to trouble You farther in this 
Way. 

All that feemeth neceflary to the 
Bufinefs now before us, is to give 
Your Lord (hip fome Obfervations 
upon the hiftorical Style, becaufe, 
of all others, I take it to be the 
moft difficult to attain in Perfec- 
tion : In all other Subjeds there is 
a greater Latitude and Compafs for 
the Writer's Thoughts, a larger 
Field of Fancy and Imagination 
before him; but in Hiftory he is 
confined to the Fads and Occur- 
rences he relateth. And thefe, as 
they are not alike entertaining, and 
ornamental in themfelves, require 
great Force and Judgment in the 

K 2 Nar 
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Narration to make them all agree- 
able. The word Province an KUf* 
torian can fall upon, is a Serk& of 
barren Times, in which nothing 
remarkable happeneth, to awake 
our Attention, or engage our No- 
tice. Here the Writer is becalqi'd, 
and goes on a dull, fmooth, fleepy 
Pace, unlefs he hath Spirit of his 
own to breathe into his Subjed, and 
make it move with Life, as well as 
Truth, which muft never- be for- 
faken : The richeft Fields of Hif- 
tory are Scenes of Adion and Com- 
motion, where Nations are agitated 
by Wars abroad, or Fadions at 
Home : The moft delicate Part of 
an Hiftorian, which requireth the 
deepeft Penetration, and founded 
Judgment, are the Councils of State; 
and Princes, the Springs of Adlion 
the principal Wheels, and cardim 
Hinges, the Charaders of Mci 
the Junfture of Times, the Intc 
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eft of Parties, their different Views, 
and the fevcral Schemes they pur- 
fue ; I do not intend to fay what 
Talents are required in an Hifto- 
rian, it will r«n me off too much 
from the Style I am to fpeak of, if 
I (bouki enlarge upon them. 

Every body knoweth the general 
Defign of Hiftory ; and among 
thofe who are in all Points quali- 
fied to undertake it, they will ex- 
cel who have the brigheft Genius, 
and the moft lively Wit. Perhaps 
Your Lordftiip will wonder, I am 
fore many People will condemn me 
for this Aflertion, but I cannot help 
it, my Lord, ibr I have always 
thought that the more we are 
bound up to an exadt Narration, we 
want more Life and Fire to ani- 
mate and in form the Story, and other- 
wife the Succefs of an Hiftorian 
would depend on the Times he 
writeth of, naore than on his Abi- 

K3 !'• 
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lities. This moft aufpicioqs Reign 
of our moft graeious Queen, hath 
opened the brighteft and moft glo- 
rious Scene that Hiftory can difplay. 
The Triumphs of her Arms, and 
the Happinefs Of her Councils, il- 
luftrate and adorn each other in a 
perfed Harmony and Co-operation. 
Thefc Annals will fhine in any 
Hand, the Subjeft is fo great and 
glorious, it carrieth with it its own 
Light and Ornament ^ but never- 
thelefsy that Genius which can 
beautify and enliven the ftiUer 
Times of Peace, will celebrate the 
Triumphs of uninterrupted Con- 
queft in a Style moft equal to the 
Fortune and Glory of our Arms. 

Hiftory, my Lord, will not ad- 
mit thofe Decorations other Sub- 
jedls are capable of ^ the Paflions 
and AflFedtions are not to be- moved 
with any Thing but the Truth of 
the Narration. AH the Force and 

Beauty 
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Beauty muft lie in the Order ancf 
Expreffion, To relate every Event 
with Clearnefs and Perfpicuity, irv 
fuch Words as beft exprefs the Na- 
ture of the Subject, is the chief 
Comniendation of an Hiftorian's 
Style. Hiftory giveth us a Draught 
of Fa(3:s and Tranfadions in the 
World. The Colours thefe are 
painted in, the Strength and Signi- 
ficancy of the feveral Faces, the 
regular Confufion of a Battle, the 
Diftradions of a Tumult fenfibly 
depicted, every Objedt, and every 
Occurrence fo prefented to your 
View, .that, while you read, you 
feem indeed to fee them ; this is the 
Art and Perfecflion of an hiftorical 
Style. And Your Lord(hip will ob- 
fcrvc, that thofe who have excelled 
in Hiftory, have excelled in this ef- 
pecially, and what hath made them 
the Standards of that Style, is the 
CIcarneis, the Life and Vigor of 

K 3 their 
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their Expreffion, every where pro* 
perly varied, according to the Va- 
riety of the Subje£ts tiiey wrote on : 
For Hiftory and Narration are no- 
thing but juft and lively Defcrip- 
tions of remarkable Events and Ac- 
cidents. 

For this Rcafon we praife Hero- 
dotus and ■ Tbucydides among the 
Greeks^ for I will mention no more 
of them; and upon this Account 
we commend Sallujl and Livy 
among the Romans ; for, though tfacy 
all differ in their Style, yet Jthey all 
agree in thcfe common Excellen- 
cies. Herodotus dilplays a natural 
Oratory in the Beauty and Clcar- 
nefs of a numerous and folema 
Diftion J he floweth with a fedate 
and majeftic Pace, with an eafy 
Current, and a pleafant Stream. 
Thucydides doth fometimes write in 
a Style fo clofe, that almoft every 
Word is a Sentence, and every 

Sentence 
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Sentence almoft acquaints us with 
fomething new, fo that from the 
Multitude of Claufes, and Variety 
of Matter crowded together, we 
ftiould- fufpedt him to be obfcure; 
but yet fo happy, fo admirable a 
Mafter is he in the Art of Expref* 
fion, fo proper, and fo full, that 
we cannot fay whether his Di€lion 
doth more ilkiftrate the Things he 
fpeaks of, or whether his Words 
themfelves are not ill'uftrated by his 
Matter. So mutual a Light do his 
Expreffion and . Subjedt reflect on 
each other. His Didlion, though 
it be preffed and clofe, is nevcr- 
thelefs great and magnificent, equal 
to the Dignity and Importance of 
his Subject. He firft, after Hero-^ 
dotus^ ventured to adorn the Hif- 
torian*s Style, -to make the Narra- 
tion more pleafing, by leaving the 
Flatnefe and Nakednefs of former 
Ages, This is moft obfervable in 

K 5 his 
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his Battles, where he does not only 
relate the meer Fight, but writeth 
with a martial Spirit, as if he flood 
in the hotteft of the Engagement; 
and what is moil excellent, as well 
as remarkable in fo clofe a Style, isj 
that it is numerous and harmoni- 
ous, that his Words are not labour- 
ed nor forced, but fall into their 
Places in a .natural Order, as into 
their moft proper Situation. 

Salluft and Livy Your Lordfhip 
will read, I hope, with fo much 
Pleafure, as to make a thorough 
and intimate Acquaintance with 
them. I have faid a great many 
Pages back, that Thucydides and^ 
Salluft are generally compared, as 
Livy is with Herodotus ^ and fince- 
I am fallen upon their Charadliers, 
I cannot help touching the Com* 
parifons, Salhift is reprefented as 
a concife, a ftrong and nervous Wri- 
ter; and fo far he agreeth with 

Tbucy^ 
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TTjucydides's Mariner: But he is al- 
fo charged with being obfcure, as 
concife Writers very often are, with- 
out any Reafon. For, if I may 
judge by my own Apprehenfions^ 
as I read him, no Writer can be 
more clear, more obvious and in- 
telligible. He hath not indeed, as 
far as I can obferve, one redundant 
Expreflion; but his Words are all 
weighed and chofen, fo expreffive 
and fignificant, that I will challenge 
any Critic to take a Sentence of his, 
and exprefs it clearer or better j his 
Contradlion feemeth wrought and 
laboured. To me he appears as a 
Man, that confider'd and ftudied 
Perfpicuity and Brevity to that De- 
gree, that he would not retrench a 
Word which might help him to 
exprefs his Meaning, nor fuffer one 
to ftand, if his Senfe was clear 
without it. Being more difFufed, 
would have weaken'd his Language, 

K 6 and 
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and have made it obfcurer^ rix\m 
than clearer. For a Multitude ^ 
Words only ferve§ tP clojid Qr dif? 
fipate the Senfe^ and though a po- 
pious Style in ^ Matter's flapd i3 
clear and beautiful, yet, where Qon- 
cifenefs and Perfpicuity are opcp re^- 
conciled, any Attempt to enlgrgQ 
the Expreflipns, if it doth not 
darken, does cett^inly iT>ake thff 
Light much feebler. SaUu/i is all 
Life and Spirit, y?t gr^ve ^nd tna- 
jeftic in his Didion: His \Jfc of 
old Words is perfcdlly right ; thprQ 
is no Affeftation, but more Weight 
and Significancy in then> ; th? Bold^ 
nefs of his Metaphors are amoag 
his greeted Beauties, they are ehp-^ 
fen with great Judgment, and fhow 
the Force of his Genius : Th^ Q9^ 
louring is flrong, and th? Strpkcs 
are bold 5 ^nd in my OpinipR hq 
chofe them for the Sak^ of that 
Brevity he loved, to e^prejs inqre 

clearly 
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dearly and more forcibly, what other- 
wife he mufl have written in loofer 
Chara^CTs with lefs Strength and 
Beauty. And no Fault can be ob- 
jected to the jufteft and exadleft of 
iht Roman Writers. 

Livy^ my Lord, is the mod con- 
fiderable of the Roman Hiftorians, 
if to the Perfedion of his Style we 
join the Compafs of his Subjedt, in 
which he hath the Advantage over 
all that wrote before him in any 
Nation, but the Jewi/hy efpecially 
over Tbucydides^ whiofe Hiflory, 
however drawn out into Length, 
is confined to the (horteft Period of 
any, except what remaineth of Sal^ 
lufi. No Hiftorian could be bap- 
pier in the Greatnefs and Dignity 
of his Subjedt, and none was better 
qualified to adorn it ; for his Genius 
was equal to the MajeAy of the Ro^ 
man Enfvpire, af>d every Way ca- 
pable of the (nighty Undertaking 2 
: . He 
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He is not fo copious in Words, as 
abundant in Matter, rich in his 
Expreffion, grave, majeftic, and 
lively ; and if I may have Liberty 
to enlarge on the old Commenda- 
tion, I would fay his Style floweth 
with Milk and Honey, in fuch A- 
bundance, fuch Pleafurc and Sweet- 
nefs, that when once Your Lordfhip 
is Proficient enough to read him 
readily, You will go on with un- 
wearied Delight, and never lay him 
out of Your Hands without Impa- 
tience to refume him. We may re- 
femble him to Herodotus^ in the 
Manner of his Diftion; but he is 
more like Tbucydides in the Gran- 
deur and Majefty of Expreffion ; 
and if we obferve the Multitude of 
Claufes in the Length of his Peri- 
ods, perhaps Tbucydides himlelf is 
not more crowded 5 only the Length 
of the Periods is apt to deceive us ^ 
and great Men among the Ancients^, 

as 
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as well as Moderns, have been in- 
duced to think this Writer was co- 
pious, becaufc his Sentences were 
long. Copious he is indeed, and 
forcible in his Defer iptions, not la- 
vifti in the Number, but exuberant 
in the Richnefs and Significancy of 
his Words. Your Lordfhip will 
obferve, for I fpeak upon my own 
Obfervation, that hivy is not fo ea- 
fy and obvious to be underftood as 
Sallujly the Experiment is made 
every where in reading five or fix 
Pages of each Author together. 
The Shortnefs of Salluji's Senten- 
ces, as long as they are clear, (hews 
his Senfe and Meaning all the Way 
in an Inftant: The Progrefs is 
quick and plain, and every three 
Lines give us a new and compleat 
Idea; we are carried from one 
Thing to another with fo fwift a 
Pace, that we run as we read, and 
yet cannot, if we read diftindlly, 

ru" 
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run faftcr than we undcrftand him. 
This is the" brighteft Teftimonj 
that can be given of a clear and 
obvious Style. In Livy^ iny Lord, 
we cannot pafs on fo readily j we 
are forced to wait for his Meaning 
till we come to the End of the 
Sentence, and have fo many Clau- 
fes to fort, and refer to their pro- 
per Places in the Way, that I mufl 
own I cannot read him fo readily 
at Sight as I can Salluji -, though 
with Attention and Confideration I 
underftand him as well* He is not 
fo eafy, nor fo well adapted to 
young Proficients, as the other j 
and is ever plaineft, when his Sen- 
tences are fhorteft; which I think 
is a Demonftration. Some, per- 
haps, will be apt to conclude, that 
in this I differ fi-om ^intilian^ but 
I do not conceive fo my felf. For 
^intilian recommends Livy- before 
Salhi^y rather for his Candor, and 

the 
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the larger Compafs of his Hiftory 5 
for Jb£ owneth a good Proficiency 
is requir'd to underftaod him ; and 
I can only refer to the Experi- 
ence of young Proficients, which 
of them is more open to their Ap- 
prchenfion. Diftindtion of Sen- 
tences, in few Words, provided the 
Words be plain and expreffive, ever 
giveth Light to the Author, and 
carries his Meaning uppermoft ; 
but long Perbds, and a Multipli- 
city of Claufes, hov^rever they a- 
bound with the moft obvious and 
fignificant Words, do neceflarily 
make the Meaning more retired, 
lefs forward and obvious to the 
View : And in this, my Lord, Li- 
vy may feem as crowded as Thucy'^ 
dides^ if not in the Number of Pe- 
riods, certainly in the Multitude of 
Clau&s, which io difpofed, do ra- 
ther obfcure, than illuminate his 
Writings. But in fo rich, io ma- 

jeftic. 
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jeftic, fo flowing a Writer, wc may 
wait witli Patience to the End of 
the Sentence, for the Fteafure ilDl 
increafcth as we read. The Ele- 
gance and Purity, the Greatnefs and 
Noblenefs of bis Didlion, his Hap- 
pinefi in Narration, and his won- 
derful Eloquence, are above all 
Commendation \ and his Style, if 
we were to decide, is certainly the 
Standard of "Roman Hiftory. For 
Salluftt I muft owHy is too impe- 
tuous in his Courle v he hurries his 
Reader on too fs&i and' hardly 
ever alloweth him the Pleafure of 
Expedlation, which in reading Hif- 
tory, where it is juftly raifed upon 
important Events, is the greateft of 
all others. 

Your Lordlhip will obferve, by 
reading Tome ordinary Hiftorians, 
and comparing them with thefc- 
that Hiftory is the moft difBq 
" 'pec of all others j and If t" 
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were not fomethjng in Novelty 
grateful to the Curiofity of Man- 
kind, fometh'ing in the Hiftories of 
our own Times and Nation, that 
engages us as Parties, and gives us 
an Jntereil in the Events j nothing 
would be read, but what was fo 
beautifully exprcfs'd, as by the 
Chartns of Language, and Force 
of a lively Reprefentatioo, to at- 
traft our Eyes. Every great Hifto- 
rian would make a greater Orator; 
and perhaps the greatcft Orator, 
even Tul^ hini^f, would h\\ be- 
low the Hiftorian, fliould he at- 
tempt to rival him : For the Orator 
bath the Advantage of all Arts and 
Topics of PerfuaHon, but the Hi- 
florian can only ufe the Abilities of 
an Orator to exprefa and relate, and, 
according to Truth, adorn the Sub- 
jcit of his Hiftory. 

^Having thus prcparo 
^r reading them, 
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fome Judgment of their Style, from 
thefe ancient Standards I defcend at 
laft to our own Hiftorians, who 
are no lefs various, than excellent, 
in their Style and Method, and do 
jiot come altogether ihort of the 
Greek and Roman Writers, but emu- 
late both the Height and Spirit of 
the Clqffic Di(9:ion : The great Dit 
advantage our moil celebrated Hi- 
Aorians ieem to labour under, is 
if>o long, and too tedious an Inter* 
ruptfon, by the Infer tioa of Laws 
and Statutes and Records in the 
Body of their Narration; at leaft, 
in making too particular and co* 
pious a Recital of them, whereas 
they had better be mentioo'd only 
iQ general, and thrown afide by 
themfelves, as they oomnionly arc, 
into an Appendix, 

I will pafs over the Hiftorians of 
elder Date, as Daniel^ Lord Veru- 
lam^ Lord Herbert^ and others, as 

too 
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tx)o remote from the prefent Stan- 
dard; my Lord Herbert comes the 
neareft. Sir Francis Bacon was 
the greateft^ and moft univerfal 
Genius the World perhaps hath 
produced: His Knowledge univer- 
fally comprehcnfive J his Imagina- 
tion beautiful, juft, and lively; his 
Language ftrong and expreffive ; 
and, if any where deficient, the 
Defedls are to be imputed to the 
Peculiarity and Tafte of the Age, 
not to the Judgment or Genius of 
the Author. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's Hiftory of 
the World is a Work of fo vaft a 
Compafs, fuch endlcfs Variety, that 
no Genius, but one adventurous as 
his own, durft have undertaken that 
great Defign. I do not apprehend 
any great Difficulty in CoUecfting, 
and Common-placing an univerfal 
Hiftory from the whole Body of 
Hiftorians ; that is nothing but me- 
chanic 
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chanic Labour. But to digeft the 
feveral Authors in his Mind, to 
take in all their Majefty, Strength, 
and Beauty, to raife the Spirit of 
meaner Hiftorians, and to equal all 
the Excellencies of the beft, is Sir 
/S^^^r's peculiar Praife. His Style 
is the moft perfed, the happieft, 
and moft beautiful of the Age he 
wrote in, majcftic, clear, and man- 
ly; and he appears every where fo 
fuperior, rather than unequal to 
his Subjeft, that the Spirit of Rome 
and Athens feems to be breathed 
into liis Work. In the facred Hi- 
ftory alone, his Strength and his 
Spirit fail him: For nothing can 
preferve that fublime Simplicity, 
that awful Solemnity, and divine 
Majefty of the infpired Hiftorians, 
but their own Words, as they are 
moft plainly and properly rendered 
into any Language 5 this is an acci* 
dental Confirmation of a former 

Remark, 
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Remark, and I muft finiih Sir Wai- 
ter's Charafter, with declaring my 
Opinion, that his admirable Per- 
formance in fuch a prodigious Un- 
dertakings, iheweth, that if he had 
attempted the Hiftory of his own 
Country, or his own Times, he 
would have equalled even Livy and 
Thucydides\ and the Annals of 
Queen Elizabeth by his Pen, with- 
out diminilliing from the ferious, 
judicious Camhden^ (a Man ever to 
be remerober'd with Honour) had 
been the brighteft Glory of her 
Reign, and would have tranfmitted 
his Hiftory as the Standard of our 
Language even to the prefent Age : 
For certainly the Writers in' that 
glorious Reign, and the Beginning 
of the next, are far preferable in 
their Style to any, till You come to 
King Charles the Second. In the 
long Interval of half an Age, You 
will hardly meet with one, befides 

the 
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the Riyal Martyr^ whofe Style is 
comparable to Sir Philip Sidney^ 
Bilfirty Hooker J or Raleigh. So that 
we muft defcend • almoft from the 
Reformation, at leafl: to the Refto- 
ration> for a Standard. 

The Biihop of * Salijbury wri- 
teth with perfed Maftery in a Lan^L 
guage not native to him; anA. 
whatever his Principles may he, 
his Style L may venture to fay is 
entirely Engli/h ; except, as was ob- 
jeGed to Lwy, it may feem fome- 
times to bewray his Country. 

The Hiftory of the -f- Royal Society 
jfhews how well Philofophy becom- 
cth a Narration, and that the Pro- 
grefs of Knowledge is as entertain- 
ing as that of Arms 3 her Conquefts 
more extended, and her Viftories 
more glorious. The Didlion is 
every where fuited to the Subjedt: 

• Burnet, f ^praf. 
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The whole Work fpeaketh the * 
Author in a ftudied Eaiinefs^ and 
i:orre(3: Accuracy of Expreflioa, aud 
a Style as much improved, as the 
Philofophy he treateth of. 

I dare not attempt my Lord Cla" 
rendm's Commendation: To .give 
jbis juft CharaiEter, rcquireth a Hap- 
pinefs of ExprefHon, a Clearnefs of 
Judgment, and Maje% of Style, 
equal to his own : Or to f^y all ia 
a Word, that peculiar Fejicity hi 
defigning Characters, in which he 
hath fucceeded .beyond Example. 
Your Lordfliip will want no SoUici- 
tations to read the noblefl and moil 
impartial Hiflorian this Nation 
hath produc'd. The ConapafRon 
and Refentment of his Thoughts, 
the noble Opennefs and Freedom 
of his Reflections, the glorious Debt 
he pays to Friendfliip, and the Veil 

• Sprau 
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he kindly draweth over the Sorrows 
and Reproach of his Countrj'^, are 
io admirably cxprcfled in luch lively 
Colours, that we arc ftruck with 
Sympathy, and do feel by Read- 
ing, that he wrote from his Heart 
under the deepeft Senfe^ and the 
moft prefent Impreflion of the Evils 
he bcwaileth. I have met with 
none that may compare with him in 
the Weight and Solemnity of his 
Style, in the Strength and Clear- 
nefs of Diftion, in the Beauty and 
Majefty of Expreffion, and that 
noble Negligence of Pbrafe, which 
maketh his Words wait every where 
upon his Subjefl", with a Readinc/s 
and Propriety, that Art and Study 
■are aimed Strangers to. 

Reading thefe celebrated Authors 
will give Your Lordfliip a true 
Tafte of good Writing, and form 
You to a juft and corredl Style up- 
on every Occafion that ihall demand 
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Your Pen. V would not recom- 
mend any of them to a ftri(ft Imi- 
tation, that is fervile and mean, 
and You cannot propofe an exaft 
Copy of a Pattern, without falling 
fliort of the Original ; but if Your 
Lordihip once readeth them with a 
true Relilh .and Difcernment of 
their Beauties, You may lay them 
afide, and be fecure of writing with 
all the Graces of them all, without 
owing Your Perfection to any. Your 
Style and Manner will be Your own, 
and ' even Your Letters upon the 
moft ordinary SubjeiSs, will have 
a native Beauty and Elegance in 
the Compofition, which will equal 
them with the beft Originals, and 
fet them far above the common 
Standard. 

Upon this Occafion, my Lord, 
I cannot oafs by Your favourite 
Author, the grave and facetious 
Squire Bickerjic^^ who hath drawn 

L 2 Mankind 
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Mankind in cv€ry Drefs, and every 
Difguife of N&ttrre^ in a Style ever 
varying with the Hurhcdrs^ Pan^- 
cies^ and Fellies be ^fcrifbes. He 
hath p^ewed himfi^ a Mailer ih 
ev*fy Tiirft of his P^n, whether hiis 
Seized be lights or feriooss ^^ 
Imth taid do>vft the 'Rides iX com- 
mon LMe v^ith fo much JtidgmeoFt, 
in fuch agreeable, fnch lively 'and 
%le^nt La^giHige, that fr5m him 
Your LordChi^ at once vAky form 
Yottr Manners etsd Your Style. 

Perhaps I (hafl be blamed, if I 
recommend any Modern Conwdies 
to Your Rieadi»g. Thfey are, ia- 
-deed, moft of them^ ifo ^ry pro- 
>phane wd obfcehe, that I faa^ modh 
rather caution Your Lordfliip mbft 
earneflly againft them, than gtvfe 
them the leaft CounteiranCe tn jt^g^ 
ing they may be read vridi Sadfety. 
But if the moft innocent- wel^ 
chofen, and the moft ihnocentafe 

the 
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the beft, I muft needs fay fo much 
in their Behalf, that I know no 
Writers who are better able to give 
You a true Notion of familiar Wit 
and Writings than the beft and 
moft corrcd of our Comic Au- 
thors. 

And now, my. Lord, You fee I 
am cnterM upon Poetry, where lit- 
tle need be faid after what I have 
feid already. Perhaps I may touch 
fome GharaSiers again; but befides 
thofe I have named, 1 may recom* 
mend Mr. Addiftm^ and Mr. Prior^ 
as perfed Patterns of true poetic 
Writing. Mr. Addifon is more la- 
boured, like his great Maftsr Vir^ 
gill he hath weighed every Word j 
nor is there an Expreffion in all his 
Lines, that can be changed for any 
jufter, or iriore forcible than it felf. 
Mr. Prior enjoys the freeft and ea- 
fieft Mufe in the World, and per- 
haps is the only Man who may ri- 

L 3 val 
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val Horace in an admirable Felicity 
of Expreflion, both in the fublime 
and familiar Way. Like our cele- 
brated Ccnvle)\ he hath excel Td in 
all Kinds of Poetry: In his Works 
we meet an Aflembly of the Mu- 
fes 5 fince the Roman Swan expir'd, 
none hath taken bolder and hap- 
pier Flights, or touch'd the Lyre 
with a more maflerly Hand; and 
fince Chaucer's Days, none hath 
told a merry or heroic Tale fo well. 
In the bcft Colledion of the Mif- 
eellanies, Your Lordfhip will read 
with Pleafure the moft. perfcd: Pie- 
ces of Compofition the greatcft 
Mafters have produced; and with- 
out entering into the Charadlcrs of 
any, it will be enough to fay, they 
are all admirable. 

To thefe I may add fomc of 
more ancient Date, and though 
their Style is out of the Standard 
now, there arc in them ftill fome 

Lines 
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Lines fo extremely beautiful, that 
our Modern Language cannot reach 
them. Chaucer is too old, I fear, 
for fo young Company as Your 
Lordfhipi but Spencer^ though he 
be antiquated too, hath flill Charms 
remaining to make Your Lord(hip 
enamoured of him. His antique 
Vcrfe has Mufic in it to raviih any 
Ears, that can be fenfible of the 
fofteft, fweetcft Numbers, .that ever 
flowed from a Poet's Pen, 

Sbakejpear is a wonderful Ge- 
nius, a fingle Inflance of the Force 
of Nature, and the Strength of 
Wit. Nothing can be greater, and 
more lively than his Thoughts 5 
nothing nobler, and more forcible, 
than his ExprefEon. The Fire of 
his Fancy* breakcth out into his 
Words, and fets his Reader on a 
Flame : He maketh the Blood run 
cold or warm, and is fo admirable 
a Mafter of the Paflions, that he 

L 4 raifes 
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raifes YoMT Courage, Your Pity, and 
Your Fear, at his Pleafure 5 but he 
delighteth moft in Terror. 

Mikon^ my Lord, is the Aflertor 
of Poetic Liberty, and would have 
freed us from the Bondage- of 
Rhime, but like Signers, and like 
Lovers, we hug our Chain, and are 
pleased in being Slaves. Some, in- 
deed, have made ibme faint At- 
tempts to break it, but their Verfe 
had all the Soiftnefs and ElSbnfMnacy 
of Rhime^ without the Mufcc : And 
Drydett himfelf, who fometimcs 
ftruggled to get loofe, always rc- 
laps'd, and was fafter bound thaa 
ever ; but Rhime wa's his Plx)vince, 
and he could make the Tinkling of 
his Chains harmonious. Mr. PW- 
Sfs hath trod the nearcft in his 
great Matter's Steps, and hath 
equaird him in his Verfe more thaa 
he fallcth below him in the Com- 
pafs and Dignity of his Subjeft. 

The 
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The Shilling is truly Splendid in . his 
Lines, and his Poems will live lon- 
ger than the unfini(h'd Cadle, as 
long as Blenheim is remembered, or 
Cyder drunk in England. But I 
have digrcfled from Milton^ and 
that I may return, and fay all in a 
Word, his Style, his Thoughts, his 
Verfe, are as fuperior to the Gene- 
raUty of other Poets, as his Sub- 
jcdl. His Difloyalty alone throws 
a Cloud upon his Glory; and we 
ftand amaz'd to think that Man 
could ever be a Rebel, who had 
feen, as it were, and defcribed, in 
all the Pomp of Terror, the Re- 
bellion and Puniihment of the 
Apoilate Angels. For though his 
Paradife Loji was indeed written 
after the Rebellion, we may well 
imagine, that fuch a Man as he> 
had the fame Thoughts and The- 
ory in his Mind, which he after- 
wards exprefs'd in his Poem : And 

L 5 it 
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it is plain he continuM a Rebel in 
his. Heart to the laft. 

Cowley I need not infift on, when 
his Charader is fo admirably drawn 
by fo great a Mafter, as I have named 
already. 

WalleTj for the Mufic of his 
Numbers, the Courtlincfs of his 
Verfe, the Eafinefs and Happinefs 
of his Thoughts on a Thoufand 
SubjeSs, deferves Your Lordftiip's 
Confideration more, perhaps, than 
any other, becaufe his Manner and 
his SubjeiSs are more common to 
Perfons of Quality, and the Affairs 
of a Court.^ Mr. Gramnllej my 
Lord, hath rivalled him in his fineft 
Addrefs, and is as happy as he ever 
was, in railing modern Compli- 
ments upon ancient Story, and let- 
ting off the Britijh Valour and the 
Englijh Beauty, with the old Gods 
and Goddcfles. 

Sk 
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Sir yohn Denbam is famed for 
his Coopers-Hilhy and Windjor is 
more honoured in being the Sub- 
jed: of his Profped:, than the Hill 
is in being the Subjedl of his Poem. 
For IVindfor is only the Ornament 
of his liilU but his Poem is the 
Ornament of Windfor. 

I cannot help inferting Into the 
Body of this Book that Charadler 
which I think Sir ^ohn Denbam 
fo highly deferveth, for his excel- 
lent Verfion of the Pfalms : They 
are fo admirable in our old Profe 
Tranflation, that I de/]33ir of ever 
feeing them ^quall'd in Verfej but 
^\x Jobtiy by a noble Simplicity of 
Style, by a Clearnefs and Eafinefs 
of Expreflion, by an Exadlnefs and 
Harmony of Numbers, hath made 
them fo delightful to the' Ear^ and 
fo pleafing to the Reader, that as a 
meer poetical Work, it mufl be 
read with all the Satisfa<Stion which 

L 6 Pieces 
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Pieces perfedt in their Kind Can 
give us : But this is vaftly raised, 
when wc confider the Subjedt Mat- 
ter various as the feveral Occafions, 
and devout Paffions of the PfaU 
niift, and obferve the Tranflatof 
varying his Style, and every where 
forming himfelf to the Spirit of 
the Original, fometimes in humble 
Acknowledgments of a repenting 
Sinner, fometimes in the chcarful 
Voice of Praife and Thankfgiving : 
In fome Pfalms delivering Divine 
Precepts with all the Plainnefs, Sim- 
plicityj and Majefty of Vcrfcj in 
others, celebrating the Goodncfs 
and Providence of God throughout 
the World : In fome recounting the 
;reat Things God had done for his 
^eople in an hiftorical, but a great 
and folemn Narration of the Won- 
ders, the Mercies* and Deliveran- 
ces vouchfafed unto them : In others 
difplaying the Works of Creation, 

the 
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the Might and Majefty of the 
Creator, his Wifdom, Juftice, and 
Goodnefs, in the fublimeft Strains, 
above the Reach of all mortal 
Eloquence. The Dignity of the 
Original is duly regarded in all 
the Parts of this Tranflation, and 
the Divine Spirit is beft preferv'd, 
in being the leaft mix'd with any 
human Conceits. In his other 
Pieces this honourable Bard rofc 
above mod others, in an Age that 
moil abounded with good Poets; 
but much miDre in this Tranflation, 
by which he hath not only rai^'d 
hie Fame, but bimfelf, to H$»^ 
ven. 

Several other of our Poets de-i* 
ferve to be remember'd, and they 
(hould not be omitted, if I tbouglH 
thefe Sheets a Record. Mr, TicMIp 
ttfpecially) old Friendihip would Qot 
fnffet me to forget, could any Sqf** 
frage iof rninQ add at all to i^ 

Commenv 
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Commendation. It is enough to 
fay, he Wiis Friend to the excellent 
Mr. Addifon^ by whom his Poetry 
was approved, and his. Perfon bc- 
lov'd. I have already mentioned 
Mr. Dryden on the wrong Side of 
a Comparifon, and it would be In- 
juftice to pafs him by, when I may 
mention him. on the right. For 
certainly there never rofe a happier 
Genius, and a more abfolute Mafter 
of Language and Numbers. All 
his Poems were extremely ftudied, 
and he made every Thing he bor- 
rowed fo much his own, that he im- 
proved the brighteft Paflages of the 
Greeks and Romans^ and repaid them 
with abundant Intereft. 

Otway writes with fo fine a Spi- 
rit, with fo pcrfeft a Command of 
our Paffions, his Language is fo 
-very beautiful, and all his tender 
Strains fo very moving in the moft 
fenfible Words, that, perhaps. Your 

Lord Hi ip 



